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A CHALLENGE AND OPPORTUNITY 


In East Africa, not long ago, I saw thousands of African men and women 
gathered in a field to collect shillings so that students might go to America. 
Everywhere in the midst of them I heard the cry Uhuru!, Freedom! 

African leaders who would serve their people well will strive in every 
way to enlarge educational opportunities. They may not have the authority 
or the resources to create such opportunities at home but the world at 
large, and particularly the United States, awaits their enterprise sympathet- 
ically. Most African leaders visiting the United States have high on their 
list of purposes the quest for scholarships from colleges and universities. 

One of the most important phenomena of this decade is the great 
impulse, in less-developed areas of the world, to expand educational 
opportunities on a massive scale. It frustrates the economic planner guided 
by the restraints of what the country can afford. It upsets the manpower 
specialist making calculations of how too few trained personnel can be 
best used for national development. It worries the educator watching the 
surge of students by-passing limited facilities of domestic institutions to 
study abroad. Finally, it often distresses those here and abroad who witness 
the sweeping aside of the usual considerations for quality in the selection 
of students, discretion in their placement and assurance for their financial 
support. 

The answer to the problems created by these new educational needs will 
not be found by decrying the force which underlies the movement. These 
problems have become a part of our times and we cannot eradicate them 
if we would. Rather, we must recognize the challenge and the opportunity 
they present to us. 

American education provides a new dimension to the idea of universality. 
In its diversity it is a rich seed bed for invention and improvement, and its 
community roots nourish the concept of service. These qualities of our 
education hold great promise for less-developed areas. If the promise is to 
be realized, we must be prepared to work more imaginatively with the 
leadership in these less-developed areas, and to match our resources, both 
educational and financial, with theirs on the scale and terms that will best 
serve our mutual interests. 


Albert G. Sims 
Vice President for Operations 
Institute of International Education 
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An example of growing educational facilities in less developed areas of the world 
is this modern building, the library of the University College at Ibadan, Nigeria 
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Education in Post-Colonial Africa: 
The Opportunities and Dangers 


CHANNING B. RICHARDSON 


Of all the many kinds of revolu- 
tions in Africa these days, the one 
taking place in education is the most 
important for the future success or 
failure of the new Fortu- 
nately, preoccupation with fighting 
colonialism has not blinded the new 


states. 


African leaders to the overwhelming 
importatice of education. Rather, 
there is an “education rush” of excite- 
ment and ideas and plans. These pass- 
ing months form the crucial take-off 
period for new educational systems 
for at least 20 recently independent 
or about-to-be-independent or self- 
governing countries. In spite of vast 
differences in language, location and 
backgrounds, they all share certain 
opportunities and dangers as they em- 
bark on their new educational pro- 
grams.  Post-colonial Africa will 
choose its own course, for freedom 
means the opportunity to make one’s 
own mistakes. 

Already at hand is the 
shared by all — the existing educa- 


legacy 


CHANNING B. RICHARDSON is Associate 
Professor of Government at Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, New York. 


tional patterns of former colonial 
regimes. Let it be acknowledged that 
these patterns were all established at 
great difficulty and cost. In the rush 
of pride which characterizes the new 
states, care should be taken to give 
credit to the educational pioneers 
who fought apathy and environment 
in the early days. Almost entirely mis- 
these 
overcome obstacles of sickness, trans- 
portation and the fluctuating good 
will of local chiefs. Very often the 


sionaries, pioneers had _ to 


local vernacular had not been put 
into written form, and their first task 
was to develop an alphabet. Parents 
had to be encouraged to send their 
children—especially girls—to school. 
The administering authorities then, as 
now, relied heavily upon these de- 
voted and tireless people. 

As independence has come near, 
there have been large increases in 
colonial budgets for education and in 
grants 
Still, the overall picture even now 
cannot be called good. In 1958 in 
Kenya it was estimated that the avail- 


from the mother countries. 


able schools could accommodate only 
37 per cent of the African children 
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of school age.’ Previously, half of 
those who could enter school dropped 
out at the end of their primary edu- 
cation and four-fifths of those who re- 
mained were then eliminated by ex- 
aminations. Of the fraction which 
continues, 80 per cent will either 
leave during the intermediate course 
or at its end (before secondary 
school).? In the Northern Region of 
Nigeria, the estimated 1961 enroll- 
ment in the final (secondary ) school- 
certificate year is three per 100,000 of 
population.’ After 75 years of Belgian 
control, it has frequently been stated 
that today 
African doctor, lawyer or engineer in 
the Congo. In Ghana in 1958, well 
over half of the primary-school teach- 
What was 
done by the Europeans for African 


there is not a_ single 


ers were actually pupils. 


education is now being measured 


against what was done for the 


European, what might have been 


done and, above all, what now will 
be attempted with the coming of free- 
dom and Negro governments. 

Since education is never confined 
to schools nor isolated from other in- 
fluences within communities, addi 


1. British Information Services, Reference 
Division, Kenya Progress and Problems, 1.D 
1293, London, 1958 


2. East Africa Royal Commission, 1953 
1955, Report, Cmd_ 9475, 
H.M.S.O., 1955. 


2 


3. Department of Education Statistics, La 
gos: Government of Nigeria, Federal Min- 
istry of Education, 1958. 


London 


1. For one example, see McClellan, G. S., 
“The Congo: Freedom’s Problems”, Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, September 1, 1960 

5. Government of Ghana, Educational Sta 
tistics for 1958, Accra, 1959. 
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tional legacies from the colonial era 
were also inherited. Certainly the 
most successfully taught and caught 
idea of those years was the concept of 
nationalism, complete with its infinite 
destruction or 


capacity for social 


creation. Dangerous teaching also 
came from the unwillingness of white 
settlers to do manual labor, and from 
the use of education, as it now ap- 
pears to the African, to maintain con- 
trols and privileges for a small ruling 
elite. One of the next 


dangers is that these negative in- 


decade’s 


heritances will long be used to justify 
or rationalize shortcomings of the 
educational system for which the 
African will now be held responsible. 

But right now independence and 
self-government are bringing ex- 
plosions of energy and enthusiasm, 
much of which will be directed 
toward the educational needs of the 
new states. Many tasks will have to 
be undertaken simultaneously, but 
the most important one is the estab- 
lishment of a clear and comprehen- 
sive statement of educational goals for 
each new country. The philosophies 
of education in many countries must 
be studied, and surveys of resources 


All these 


tasks should be carried out with as 


and needs must be made. 


many qualified participants as pos- 
sible. Done in the spirit of cooper- 
ation these tasks can become im- 
portant unifying experiences for the 
educationalists and politicians of the 
new countries. The goals to be 
established, and herein lies a major 
danger, must be goals designed for 
the common welfare of all groups 


within the country. No special edu- 
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cational favors can be given an exist- 
ing educated elite, or particular tribal, 
regional or linguistic group. Fair 
treatment for all is the only way in 
which the long-range interests of the 
country can be served. 

Most citizens of post-colonial Atri- 
can lands would state that the primary 
responsibility of their new educa- 
tional systems will be to create na- 
tional loyalties. Here, again, the leg- 
acies of pre-colonial tribal conflict and 
the colonial era are handicapping. It 
would be unfair for outsiders to ex- 
pect that ingrained attitudes of tribal 
suspicions or violent opposition to 
European regimes will suddenly be- 
come changed into those of coopera- 
tion and good will. Yet there are so 
few months at the start of the new 
states in which to begin the develop- 
ment of just those qualities. As Prime 
Minister Nehru has stated, “When 
you get freedom you have got to have 
new values.” The frightening thing is 
that the energies which could be de- 
voted to the task of creating new edu- 
cational systems can so easily be 
diverted to destruction and separa- 
tism. 

The teaching of a new national 
loyalty can be carried to emotional 
extremes which lead to xenophobia 
and even aggression of neighbor 
against neighbor. Control over the 
education and communication facili- 
ties of a country, especially radio, can 
be used to keep certain men or parties 
in power indefinitely. Political inter- 
ference with the educational function 
by pressures on textbook writers, 
teachers or curriculums very easily 
can diminish quality and_ therefore 


their worth to the new nation. In the 
first haste to suppress tribal loyalties 
which threaten the new state, old cul- 
tural, religious, artistic and human 
values of great worth may be lost 
forever or destroyed. Once the excite- 
ment of independence day celebra- 
tions have safely been passed, a large 
measure of patience will have to be 
exercised. The time between educa- 
tional dreams and a successfully op- 
erating educational system is vears. 

There is no doubt that compulsory 
education for all up to the point of 
permanent literacy will be a major 
and early goal of the new educational 
systems. In pursuing this goal, much 
of American experience may be use- 
ful to the African states, since our 
educational goal is similar. Certainly 
the role of our public schools in join- 
ing the loyalties of differing ethnic, 
religious and linguistic groups can 
well be studied. So, too, can our mis- 
takes be studied to avoid repeating 
them. It is possible for insistence 
upon education for all to weaken the 
quality of all education. 

African communities will have to 
decide quickly on the role which mis- 
sion schools are to play. Since 1842 
they have been carrying the over- 
whelming share of the teaching that 
has been done, and have often 
been associated with the prevailing 
racial and governmental attitudes 
Even now, they continue to carry 
most of the teaching load, assisted by 
heavy governmental grants and gifts 
from overseas. Closing them down 
and evicting their white teachers has 
been an attractive policy in some new 


countries. The mission schools should 
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not attempt to make black Europeans 
out of their charges, but should in 
crease the number of skilled workers 
and trained people so desperately 
health and 
Black and white working 


needed in agriculture, 
education. 
in close partnership in the mission 
schools can give a helpful demon 
stration of tolerance. In the next dec 
ade, Christian schools will be needed 
These schools should be encouraged 
to prove their willingness and ability 
to serve Africa for the sake of Afri- 
cans. 

A reassessment of roles also faces 
the universities or university colleges 
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Progress in developing skills and demonstrating understanding comes from work 
shared by a Liberian and an American in_ the 


















Ope ration Crossroads program 


They shortly will be hard-set to jus- 
tify the teaching of Greek or Flemish 
to Africans, although the continued 
teaching of English and French can 
With over 700 
Africa— 


easily be defended. 
vernacular languages in 
sometimes even hundreds within one 
country—the English and French 
languages provide channels for com- 
munication and progress otherwise 
almost wholly missing 

The universities will soon face a 
veritable flood of applicants, and the 
temptation to destroy existing high 
admissions standards may receive po- 


litical sanction. The rapid replace 








ment of the universities’ European 
staffs by African staffs will also pose 
a problem of academic standards. 
Of course, these are easy comments 
and solutions for an outsider to offer, 
unhampered by responsibility or 
proximity, but the age-old question of 
where is the money to come from 
cannot so easily be answered. Even 
in Africa, building and equipping a 
secondary school can cost $2,500 per 
student. A teaching hospital will cost 
at least $4,000,000. Educational goals 
being established everywhere in post- 
colonial Africa are staggering. Tax 
and capital resources within the new 
states are not and will not be ade- 
quate. Even free primary education 


is probably not a possibility except in 
a few areas. The search for financial 
supports must range far and wide. 
The new African governments will 
have to lean heavily on the enthusi- 
asm, labor and local materials of vil- 
lagers in their countries to build their 
own schools. Harnessing these _re- 
sources can build much more than 
buildings in the long run. Overseas 
aid from governmental, private and 
sources 


international organization 


must be found and multiplied if 
Africa’s goals are to be reached. Gifts, 
loans, exchange programs, overseas 
recruitment of teachers and demon- 
stration 


programs all are hopeful 


sources of help which must be ex- 





4 model of central buildings for the new Uni- 


versity of Nigeria, 


which will be the first 


West African institution to be wholly inde- 
pendent of ties with European universities 
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plored. Particular emphasis must be 
placed upon those voluntary organiza- 
tions and universities from abroad 
which are unencumbered by official 
connections. An _ exciting prospect 
opens here for American non-govern- 
mental organizations, especially be- 
cause of their experience and avail- 
ability. 

Mention must be made of the im- 
portance of educational extension 
work of all types. The extramural 
work of the education departments of 
Ghana and Nigeria have already pio- 
neered bold beginnings in those two 
countries. Village literacy campaigns, 
adult education, PTA’s, conservation 
districts, women’s institutes, night 
and correspondence schools are all 
poised on the brink of increased use- 
fulness. Old people, as a class of citi- 
zens, should not be neglected. Volun- 
teers from within and without the 
new nations can find ready outlets 
for their willingness to serve in these 
educational fields. The experience of 
the United States in 
county agents, 4-H Clubs, etc., may 


developing 


prove useful. Here indeed is a limit- 
less horizon for helpfulness 

As educational facilities expand, it 
would be a sad commentary indeed 
should the discriminations so recently 
suffered appear in a new form. Segre- 
gation or restriction of educational 
opportunities for Indians, Arabs, Ne 
groes or Pygmies should be guarded 
against. Discrimination against edu 
cation for girls is also a part of this 
danger in the new Africa. Female 
students now represent at best 25 per 


cent of the enrollment in formerly 
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English areas, and probably much 
less elsewhere. The next ten years 
will give these countries a chance to 
show other nations how the blight of 
educational inequality can be over- 
come. The potential talent of every 
African child is too necessary to per- 
mit the continuation of such a blight 
under any disguise. 

The next decade will see vast num- 
bers of heretofore “white men’s jobs” 
rightly thrown open to Africans. Vo- 
cational and industrial training pro- 
grams will have to be opened on a 
vast scale to provide the needed 
mechanics, clerks, nurses and _brick- 
layers. European businesses which 
have made imaginative beginnings in 
offering training through apprentice 
programs, as in the Northern Rhode- 
sian copperbelt, should now increase 
these programs. Great and early em- 
phasis will be placed by all new edu- 
cational systems on the creation of 
that needed reservoir of skilled and 
semi-skilled labor. Everyone cannot 
become a lawyer-politician, nor should 
he. There is too much construction to 
be done. 

One negative result of educational 
development is the cult of worship of 
education already beginning in Af- 
rica. After independence education 
is viewed as the magic key to all 
problems. Monuments to the new 
cult can be seen in flashy, over-deco- 
rated and expensive buildings which 
developing economies should not be 
asked to support, as education cannot 
do everything. 

Too many young African students 
become too proud to work with their 


own hands, too “educated” to return 


















An elementary school in Madagascar. 





The motto in French on the middle of the 


wall says, “A nation is not civilized unless everyone knows how to read and write 


to their own unattractive villages 
where the basic issues of Africa will 
be solved, or not solved. The intel- 
lectual in Africa has work to do. If 
he develops a white-collar mentality, 
overpopulates the new capitals with 
hordes of unemployed ex-students 
searching for sit-down jobs, he can 
and will become a threat to the sta- 
bility, let alone progress, of his coun- 
try. Attitudes of disdain for work 
now cannot be tolerated. 


Finally, 
can fail to mention the most important 


no sympathetic outsider 


opportunity before the new schools of 
Africa. Starting with essentially clean 
slates, they have the chance which 
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comes but once in a nation’s history— 
the chance to set their schools to the 
task of 


their neighbors, toleration of their 


teaching understanding of 


great differences and cooperation 
toward the shared goals of peace and 
If they can 


achieve this tvpe of understanding, 


high standards of living 


we outsiders will have much to learn 
from them. The doubters will then 
be shown that the winds of change 
produced something good. This is 
the great hope for these fleeting days 
in Africa. This is why the teacher in 
the African bush carries on his shoul 
ders so many dangerous opportuni- 


ties 
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African Exchange Problems 


E. JEFFERSON MURPHY 


Although a limited number of Afri- 
can students have studied at Ameri- 
can colleges and universities during 
recent decades, only in the last 
few years have adequately sponsored 
scholarship exchange programs de- 
veloped. Many West 
African students have come to the 


unsponsored 
U.S. since 1946, but arrangements 
were made individually, with what- 
ever help a student could muster from 
a college or an individual benefactor. 
In 1959-60, 1,959 African students 
were reported at academic _institu- 
tions in the United States. Of these 
almost half, 822, were supported by 
private organizations or by their own 
funds. 

Now, with the exploding interest of 
American individuals, organizations 
and universities in African affairs, and 
the desire of Americans to help Africa 
develop, the next few years should 
see a great growth in private ex- 
changes. In the past, due to a lack of 


Kk. JEFFERSON MURPHY is Director of 
the West African office of the African 
American Institute 
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knowledge in the U.S. about African 
education, a mistakes 


have been made in bringing (and 


great many 
sometimes in not bringing) African 
students to the U.S. 

Some of the most significant prob- 
lems of African exchange involve the 
planning of a scholarship and then 
selecting a student for it. The whole 
set of problems related to placing 
African students at appropriate Amer- 
ican schools, providing orientation 
and guidance when they first arrive 
and helping to reduce the cultural 
shock over the first year or two are 
also important but not as immediate 
as the problem of selection. 

There is no reason why substantial 
numbers of African students cannot 
and should not be selected to study 
in good American institutions, and 
there is no reason why these students, 
once selected, should not do well. In 
most countries in Africa there are 
now many students who have finished 
high school with creditable results 
and who have the ability to do uni- 
versity work; but there are insufficient 
educational opportunities for them in 
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their own countries. The variety of 
U.S. college programs provides the 
opportunity for a diversified selection 
of students. The chief problems of 
exchange programs for African stu- 
dents, therefore, entail the develop- 
ment of procedures for selecting Afri- 
can students and placing them in the 
type of American institution to which 
they are best suited. A knowledge of 
African education and criteria is 
necessary for this work. 

The first and most basic step is to 
determine the purpose for each schol- 
arship program. A scholarship given 
to a student from a desperately under- 
developed country normally should 
emphasize training the student to re- 
turn home equipped to assume a use- 
ful role in his country’s development. 
Most American organizations active 
in Africa seem to be in agreement on 
this, but there is more to it. Ameri- 
cans have a dual responsibility—to 
offer the type of training in which 
our colleges and universities excel, 
yet to guide the student into a field 
which will be useful to him when he 
returns home. 

A major problem which has existed 
over the past few years, has been the 
American tendency to prejudge Afri- 
can needs, then to offer a set plan. 
Most of the scholarships awarded on 
a program basis have, until recently, 
been for graduate study. It is granted 
that we Americans have good reasons 
for offering graduate scholarships, but 
in some areas there are no graduate 
students. In other areas, where there 
are graduate students, the African 
governments need them desperately 
for senior posts. In Ghana, for in- 
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stance, some graduate scholarships 
are actually refused by the govern- 
ment, because it cannot afford to re- 
lease the recipients from their work. 
The preference in almost all African 
countries is for undergraduate schol- 
arships which will increase the num- 
ber of graduates rather than taking 
the existing ones away. 

Most countries in Africa have given 
substantial official attention over the 
past few years to the goals and meth- 
ods for their development. It is best 
for American scholarship donors to 
refrain from defining the type and 
terms of a scholarship program until 
there has been sufficient consultation 
with African educational authorities, 
so that the program will contribute to 
the African country’s development 
scheme, or at least will not threaten 
it. 

Perhaps the chief aspect of select- 
ion is the past inability of most Amer- 
ican colleges and scholarship agencies 
to set up definite criteria for African 
students. This is largely due to a lack 
of information on the standards and 
qualifications of education in Africa. 
The result has been, all too often, 
somewhat reckless action in admitting 
or rejecting students. In Ghana and 
Nigeria one sees literally dozens of 
cases each year in which reputable 
American schools award scholarships 
to inferior students who either tailed 
to reach high school, or failed the 
high school exams, or else scored 
at the very’ bottom of _ their 
classes. At the same time, one sees 
cases of top quality students, holding 
certificates which would gain them 


almost automatic admission to the 
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best British universities, being re- 
fused admission by mediocre Ameri- 
can schools on the ground that they 
do not meet the admission standards. 

While it is not the purpose of this 
article to set forth suggestions for ad- 
mission requirements, it might be use- 
ful here to advise admissions officers 
not to admit students from any Afri- 
can country using the British educa- 
tional system unless that student can 
produce a recognized School Certifi- 
cate in Grade One or Grade Two, or 
the General Certificate of Education 
with at least six subjects passed at 
Ordinary Level. Especially for stu- 
dents from West Africa, it is prefer- 
able to require even higher qualifica- 
tions, such as the Cambridge Overseas 
Higher School Certificate or the Gen- 
eral Certificate of Education, Ad- 
vanced Level. Teacher-training cer- 
tificates are in no way comparable to 
these certificates. 

The difference in methods of stu- 
dent evaluation has caused some 
trouble in selection, and must be ex- 
amined carefully by scholarship pro- 
grams. African schools keep only the 
sparsest records on students, and 
make almost no assessments of per- 
sonality and other extra-academic fac- 
tors. African secondary schools tend 
to base their judgments of a student's 
worth on the results of his School 
Certificate examination at the end of 
his high school career. When an 
American institution sends a set of 
lengthy forms calling for personality 
assessments, hours spent in class, etc., 
the African principal is at a loss when 
asked to complete them, for he has 
never kept records which would sup- 
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ply the requested information. 

In the long run American scholar- 
ship officers will find it satisfactory to 
evaluate candidates by the results of 
the School Certificate or Higher 
School Certificate examinations and 
the very brief “school leaving testi- 
monial” which most schools issue to 
graduates. Americans have to take 
into account the fierce conservatism 
which is a hallmark of principals in 
the older British tradition and is still 
very much alive in Africa today. 
Schools pride themselves on maintain- 
ing rigorously high standards which 
only the superior student can meet. 
Thus a student who passes success- 
fully is considered to be his own rec- 
ommendation. Very often the simple 
testimonial which reads, “Kofi was a 
good student. He showed some aca- 
demic ability. I recommend him for 
university,” means that Kofii has 
shown, by “meeting the standards” 
that he is capable of doing creditable 
work at the best British universities. 

Another troublesome aspect of se- 
lection is the lack of machinery for 
interviewing and evaluating students, 
or, sometimes, the failure of American 
schools and scholarship programs to 
use the machinery which exists. In 
the past there often have been no 
selection committees available; or 
those which existed guided students 
to British or European universities. 
This situation is changing rapidly 
with independence in African coun- 
tries, however, and scholarship donors 
are strongly advised to seek means 
for having recipients selected on a 
competitive basis. 


Finding funds to supplement par- 
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Dr. Robert H. Alway, Dean of the Stanford School of Medicine, talks with a 
foreign student from Kikuyu township outside Nairobi in Kenya, East Africa. 


tial scholarships is a serious problem 
for African students. Unfortunately, 
it is usually impossible for African 
students to raise these funds, and their 
families, frequently incredibly poor 
by American standards, cannot be of 
much assistance. Even when the 
families have some money there are 
usually a number of other children 


who must be helped through sec- 
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ondary school. A father may help his 
son through secondary school, but 
when the son completes his secondary 
education the funds are transferred 
to a younger brother or sister who 
has just entered school. It is rare for 
a family to have sufficient funds to 
help a child receive a higher educa- 
tion. 

The term “scholarship” in most of 
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Africa includes tuition, room, board, 


books, incidentals, pocket money, 


vacation maintenance and occasion- 
ally even family allowances. It is 
difficult for many Africans (especially 
when a college education is an open- 
sesame to success) to understand the 
American system of partial scholar- 
ships and American reluctance to sub 
sidize a student completely. (Those 
of us who live in Africa are painfully 
familiar with the look of desperation 
on the face of the impecunious stu- 
dent who has just been granted a 
tuition scholarship at an American 
university and comes to us for help 
in raising “just the 
$2,000 a vear”.) 


American scholarship donors can 


passage and 


take increasing responsibility for the 
financial needs of African scholarship 
recipients, either by granting the stu- 
dent the 


ranging some sort of part-time and 


funds outright by ar- 


summer work which will enable the 
student to pay part of the cost him 


self. If we wish to make a_ con- 


The lending desk at the library 
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tribution to Africa, we must do so 


in a manner which will allow the 
African to benefit from the contribu- 
tion. In private scholarship programs, 
it would seem most desirable to see 
a growth in cooperative efforts where 
colleges bear some portion of the cost 
while private or government agencies 
The African- 


had 


success with this type of cooperative 


assume the remainder. 
American Institute has some 
program, and several African govern- 
ments have expressed a_ willingness 
to contribute financially. 

Lack of information and prejudice 
higher education, 


against American 


finds through much of 
difficult 


American colleges and organizations 


which one 


Africa, is a problem for 
to solve by themselves. In the past 
this problem has acted as a serious 
obstacle with which many bright stu- 
dents have been unable to contend 
While there have been notable excep- 
that 
students 


been unfortunate 
for years the best African 
went to the United Kingdom, while 


tions, it has 


the University College, Ibadan 





Two African students at 
the University of Ghana 


those who were unable to make the 
United States 
schools. Not only have African stu- 


grade applied to 
dents found it considered second best 
to study in the U.S., but they often 
have had difficulty in gaining official 
approval of their American degrees 
once they have returned to Africa. 
African opinion of American educa- 
tion has improved greatly in the past 
few years, but it still is not as high 
as it should be. Very few American 
bachelor’s degrees are recognized as 
conferring university graduate status 
even now, and officials frequently re- 
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quest that all American scholarships 
offer to carry the student through the 
master’s degree. Further, some offi- 
cials attempt to restrict the institu- 
tions at which scholarship recipients 
may study to the four or five leading 
U.S. schools which are known in 
Africa. An eager Nigerian scholar- 
ship officer recently told me that he 
wanted to see large numbers of 
Nigerians study in the U.S., but he 
asked if there were some way we 
could guarantee that all students se- 
lected would study engineering at 
M.LT., for he said, Americans are 
backward in “cultural” fields. 

One way in which U.S. schools and 
scholarship programs can help dispel 
some of these misconceptions is to 
raise admission standards for African 
students. It is difficult to convince an 
African official of the worth of U.S. 
schools when he sees an academically 
poor student admitted on scholarship 
to a well-known American university 
after having been rejected by second- 
rank British schools. 

Scholarship programs for Africans 
to study in the U.S. are likely to in- 
crease tenfold during the next year 
or two. It is urgent, before most of 


these programs are organized, to 
establish firmly the purpose of each 
program in consultation with African 
governmental and educational off- 
cials; to set up clear criteria and 
respectable standards of selection; to 
insure that selection procedures take 
advantage of the advice and assist- 
ance of African educators, and to 
guarantee that selected students have 
sufficient funds to remove financial 


anxieties. 
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The 1960 Nigerian-American Scholarship Program 


DAVID D 


In Africa there exists a great need 
for trained manpower. The clamor 
for education, especially at the under 
graduate level, is intense; but despite 
substantial progress in recent years, 
\frican facilities for meeting the ob 
vious needs are still inadequate 
Local universities are overcrowded, 
as are those in Britain and on the 
Continent, and African students must 
look abroad for help in their search 
for advanced training. As an increas 
ingly large number of them seem to 
prefer American institutions, when 
they can qualify for admission, ou 
universities are presented with both 
an opportunity and a problem. The 
opportunity is obvious. The problem 
is complicated. But joint action, in 
the spring of 1960, by a small number 
of leading U.S. colleges has suggested 
some new solutions to the problems 


African 


candidates for degree programs in 


of selecting and financing 


American universities 


DAVID D. HENRY, Director of Admissions 
at Harvard College and Director of the 
International Students Office at Harvard 
University is Chairman of the 1960 Nige 
rian-American Scholarship Program 
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HENRY 


Discussions among university ad 
missions and scholarship officers dur 
ing the past several years have 
revealed a dissatisfaction with exist 
ing methods of selecting and financ 
ing undergraduate applicants from 


officials feel 


that unless more of the guesswork 


abroad. University 
and gamble can be removed from the 
candidates, they 
taking 


pressure 


selection of such 


will find themselves fewer 


overseas students as the 
mounts to admit more graduates of 
American high schools. Several spe- 
cific problems have been at issue 

In the first place, college admissions 
officers find it difficult to determine 
the academic competence of appli 
cants from abroad because the usual 
criteria of grade averages, class rank 
and entrance examination results are 
not as reliable or as valid as they are 
Secondly 


these officials are often at a loss to 


for American candidates 


judge an overseas applicant's personal 


ge 
qualities — his character, integrity 


motivation, adaptability, determina 
tion and his sense of humor. Not 
being familiar with the standards of 


the school from which the student 
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applies, the quality of his principal’s 
judgement, or the impression the 
candidate makes in an interview, ad- 
missions officers have little basis for 
judging the intangible qualities that 
so often make the difference between 
success and failure for a student far 
from home. In the third place, uni- 
versities feel thwarted in any attempt 
to assess accurately the financial 
strength of candidates from abroad; 
once admitted, these students seem 
perpetually in need of additional 
funds. And finally, admissions officers 
have long been concerned with find- 
ing ways of promoting the return 


home of students from abroad to posi- 
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A meeting of the scholarship board of the 1960 Nigerian-American Scholarship Program 






















tions in which they would be useful 

and happy, after they have completed 

their studies in the United States 
Many 


have wrestled with these perplexing 


college admissions officers 
problems, but in many cases have 
been unable to discover satisfactory 
We still have not found the 


perfect solution. 


answers 
However, a_ pilot 
project in Nigeria during the last 
year proves that collective action by 
similar-minded universities can ac- 
complish some things that colleges 
are unable to achieve individually. 
The combined thinking of educa 
tors in Nigeria and America led to the 


1960 Nigerian-American Scholarship 
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Program. At a conference in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in November 
1959, Stephen O. Awokoya, former 
Minister of 
Nigeria and currently Senior Lecturer 


Education for Western 


in Charge, Federal Emergency Sci- 
ence School, Lagos, and I determined 
the approach to be followed in set- 
ting up a small experiment which we 
hoped would appeal to students and 
educators in Nigeria as well as in 
America. 

Nigeria seemed an appropriate 
country in which to begin operations. 
It is a land of 35,000,000 people and 
became an independent nation in Oc- 
tober 1960. 


proud of the orderly progress they 


Nigerians are justifiably 


have made toward self-government. 
Now, with new independence, they 
have a special eagerness for the best 
in education and devote over 30 per 
cent of their national budget to edu- 
cation. They need highly trained and 
competent leaders to replace depart- 
ing British civil servants, engineers 
and educators. Interest in American 
institutions is keen and widespread. 
English has long been the medium of 
instruction in the schools. American 
colleges would be serving both Ni- 
geria’s needs and those of the United 
States if they could respond with an 
orderly, carefully-conceived selection 
scheme for admitting qualified Nige- 
rian undergraduates. 

The first step was to secure ap- 
proval of the principle of cooperative 
action by some of America’s leading 


universities At separate meetings 


early in December 1959 the presi 
dents of the so-called Ivy Group col 


leges (Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Dart- 
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mouth, 


Cornell, 


and the University of Pennsylvania ) 


Brown, Columbia 
and the presidents of the Seven Col- 
lege Conference (Barnard, Bryn 
Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Rad- 
cliffe, Vassar and Wellesley) warmly 
endorsed the establishment of a pilot 
project for the selection of Nigerian 
undergraduates for their respective 
institutions. With this group of 15 
universities as a nucleus, invitations 
to join the scheme were accepted by 
the following additional colleges: Am- 
herst, Brandeis, Haverford, University 
of Minnesota, Notre Dame, Oberlin, 
Pembroke (Rhode Island), Stanford 
and Swathmore. All the 
agreed that they would admit at least 


colleges 
one Nigerian undergraduate, pro- 
vided he or she was in every way 
qualified for admission, on an all-ex- 
pense, four-year scholarship to begin 
in September 1960. The continuance 
of the award for a regular four-year 
bachelor’s degree program would be 
subject only to the satisfactory com- 
pletion of each succeeding academic 
vear. This commitment on the part 
of each participating college was the 
price of admission to the program. 
That 24 of the country’s leading uni- 
versities were willing to make such a 
commitment, amounting to some 
$230,000, over the next four years, 
suggests the deep concern they have 
for assuming greater responsibilities 
in the international field. 

While the willingness to make such 
a financial commitment was essential 
to the 1960 Nigerian-American Pro- 
sram, the universities would not have 
taken this unprecedented step had it 
not been for the method of student 
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selection that was established. The 
selection procedure involved four 
basic principles. 

First, it was agreed that a scholar- 
ship board would be established in 
Nigeria, composed primarily of Nige- 
rian citizens well known for their in- 
terest and competence in the field of 
education. Mr. Awokoya made. it 
clear that it was important to keep 
the control of the board in the hands 
of Nigerian educators and as insu- 
lated as possible from politics. The 
credit for accomplishing this feat be- 
longs to him. On his return to Africa 
late in December he was able to en- 
list the services of Professor Kenneth 
O. Diké, Principal-Designate of Uni- 
versity College, Ibadan, who agreed 
to act as chairman of the scholarship 
board. Professor Diké accepted the 
post with pleasure saying he thought 
“American generosity on the scale 
proposed by these scholarships _ is 
worthy of the support of all Nige- 
rians.” Other members of the board 
were: Mr. Awokoya, Vice-Chairman; 
Donald W. Wyatt, Acting Director, 
West African Office, 
Accra, 


A frican-Ameri- 
can Institute, Ghana, Sec- 
retary; Dr. Adegbite, 
Principal, Baptist Academy, Lagos; 
Rev. E. O. Alayande, Principal, Iba 
dan Grammar School, Ibadan; Mr. O. 
Amololu, Prime Minister's Office; Mr. 
J. Reginald Bunting, Chief Federal 
Adviser on Kalu 
Ezera, Lecturer in Government, Uni- 
versity College, Ibadan; Rev. Father 
J. Fitzpatrick, Principal, Christ the 
King College, Onitsha; Mr. David D 
Henry, Director of Admissions, Har- 


Joseph __ S. 


Education; Dr. 


vard College, Cambridge, Massachu 
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setts; Lady Jibowu, wife of the re- 
cently deceased Chief Justice of Ni- 
geria; Hon. Shettima Kassim, Waziri 
of Bornu; Prof. Eni Njoku, Lecturer 
in Biology, University College, Iba- 
dan; Dr. John Noon, Cultural Affairs 
Officer, U.S. Consulate General, La- 
gos; Dr. H. A. Oluwasanmi, Lecturer 
in Agriculture, University College, 
Ibadan; Prof. Rixford K. Snyder, Di- 
rector of Admissions, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, California. 
Secondly, it was agreed that the co- 
operating universities would establish 
the minimum criteria under which 
applications from young Nigerian 
men and women would be accepted. 
The universities were unwilling to 
compromise their standards in any 
way to accommodate applicants from 
abroad, and so they insisted on quali- 
fications comparable to those ex- 
pected of their usual candidate group 
in the United States. The announce 
ment of the program in the Nigerian 
press in late January 1960 specified 
that: 
The 1960 Nigerian-American Scholarship 
Prograin is open to Nigerian students 
under the age of 23 who possess out 
standing academic ability and capacity 
for intellectual growth. As an indication 
of such academic stature, candidates must 
have obtained as a minimum a Grade I 
West African School Certificate. The col 
leges will consider favorably any addi 
tional evidence of academic quality such 
as the G.C.E. Advanced Level or the 
Cambridge Higher School Certificate 
Applicants must have the adaptability 
sense of humor, independence and endur 
ance necessary for life in a foreign coun 


try They are also expected to be 
responsible citizens ot good ( harac ter and 
to have the desire to serve Nigeria upon 
completion of their studies in the United 
States. Students in the following 


categories are not eligible to compete in 
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the 1960 Nigerian-American Scholarship 
Program: 

a) men and women enrolled in other 
university, teacher-training or tech- 
nical and vocational institutions 

b) married students 

c) students not thoroughly competent 
in English 

d) those not in excellent health 

The third basic principle was that 
the scholarship board would submit a 
slate of recommended students to the 
cooperating colleges, from which the 
universities’ admissions officers would 
then choose the final award winners. 

Finally, it was agreed to utilize the 
extensive African knowledge and ex- 
perience of the African-American 


Institute by asking the Institute 
to serve as the universities’ agent 


field. This 


happy 


in the proved a_par- 
Institute 


personnel in New York, Washington 


ticularly decision. 


and especially in Nigeria provided 


invaluable administrative — support 
throughout the program. Everything 
from representations to the Minister 
of Education through emergency 
printing of forms and proctoring of 
examinations to providing transporta 
tion to Lagos for the semi-finalists 
from remote corners of the country 
fell to the Institute's field representa 
tives. Without their selfless contribu- 
tions of energy, time and _ financial 
help, the program could not possibly 
mention 
Loyd V 
Steere, Executive Vice President of 
the Institute, 


\frica and seasoned judgement, to 


have succeeded. Special 


should be made also. of 
whose experience in 
gether with the personal attention he 
gave to the project, did much to as- 
sure its success. The universities are 


depending on a continuation of their 
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partnership with the African-Ameri- 
can Institute as an integral part of 
their plans for expanding the program 
during the coming year. 

When the program was announced 
on January 25, 1960, the response in 
Nigeria exceeded all expectation. 
Over 2,000 young men and women 
wrote to the program for preliminary 
application papers. We received 1,500 
completed blanks. Of these, a sub- 
committee of the scholarship board 
selected 375 students from the coun- 
trys four regions (counting Lagos as 
one). There were 142 selected from 
the Western Region, 110 from the 
Eastern Region, 19 from the Northern 
Region and 106 from Lagos. The 
group of selected students was then 
invited to take an examination, the 
Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
set by the cooperating colleges. The 
test is one of the College Board Ex- 
aminations offered by the Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton, New 
Jersey, and is used in helping to de- 
termine qualified candidates for ad- 
America’s 
Members of the 


scholarship board assisted personnel 


mission to some 250 of 


leading colleges. 


of the African-American Institute in 
administering the test in Lagos, 
Enugu, Kaduna and Ibadan. Eighty- 
three students made sufficient scores 
on the examination to qualify them 
for the semifinal part of the selection 
procedure. 

On Tuesday, May 17, the scholar- 
ship board, joined by Messrs. Snyder 
and Henry from Stanford and Har- 
vard, met in Lagos to interview the 
83 students 


system of points to three aspects of 


It was decided to give a 


A 











each student’s application. Sixty 
points were allocated to his academic 
performance (maximum of 30 for his 
West African School Certificate re- 
sults, 20 for his performance on the 
Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test 
and 10 for the Cambridge Higher 
School Certificate or the G.C.E. Ad- 
vanced Level examination results, if 
any ); 20 points were reserved for the 
board's assessment of the candidate’s 
principal's report and teacher's re- 
ports and 20 points were allowed for 
the impression the student made on 
the board members, considering per- 
sonality, character and qualifications 
as an unofficial ambassador of his 
country. The scores achieved by the 
contestants ranged from a low of 39 
to a high of 90. From the group of 
83, the board recommended 35 to the 
cooperating colleges. 

On their return to New York 
Messrs. Snyder and Henry met with 
representatives from all the cooperat- 
ing colleges. Thirty of the finalists 
were men; five were women. Since 
eight of the colleges enrolled only 
women and since only three women 
candidates were finally selected, some 
of the men’s colleges decided to take 
two students instead of one. A total 
of 21 men and three women won 
awards. As far as it is known, this 
last meeting was the first time that a 
group of American college admissions 
officers, drawing their order of choice 
from a hat, agreed to cooperate in the 
selection of undergraduates for their 
respective institutions. This act in 
itself demonstrates the colleges’ faith 
in the thoroughness of the selection 


procedures. 


The board’s Nigerian members 
were equally pleased with the results. 
The vice-chairman said, “I am sure 
it is the most refined scholarship pro- 
cedure this country has ever had and 
the 35 students who were recom- 
mended to the cooperating colleges 
are clearly the cream of Nigerian stu- 
dents going to universities this year.” 
Another said, “I think these scholar- 
ships .. . have been the greatest ges- 
ture made by Americans to Nigerians 
on the eve of our independence.” 
The cooperating colleges seem privi- 
leged to have been part of a program 
that appears to have won such uni- 
versal support. 

The basic principles involved in 
selecting the award winners in the 
1960 Nigerian-American Scholarship 
Program not only won the coopera- 
tion of 24 American universities, they 
also won the enthusiastic support of 
the Nigerian government. Again with 
the help of Mr. Awokoya and of E. 
West 


African-American In- 


Jefferson Murphy, Director, 
African office 
stitute, the Council of Ministers in 
Nigeria agreed to provide round-trip 
transportation for all award winners 
just 24 hours after the request was 
put before the Council in January 
The universities were not in a position 
to meet the transportation expenses 
of the scholars, and this contribution 
from the Nigerian government was 
most welcome. 

The programs gratitude to the fol 
lowing organizations should be ac 
knowledged: the Carnegie Corpora 
tion of New York, the Council on 
Student Travel and the Experiment 


in International Living. The Carnegie 
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These two students from Lagos 


Corporation contribute a grant to 
the African-American Institute in sup 
port of the project. Their generosity 
made it possible for two admissions 
officers to join the deliberations of the 
scholarship board in Nigeria. The 
Council on Student Travel, of New 
York, handled all travel arrangements 
for the scholars, and also made it 
possible for a representative of the 
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Nigeria 
first to attend Stanford under the new 


ie 














shown with their adviser, are the 


Nigerian-American scholarship program 


cooperating colleges, Raymond Saal- 
bach, Vice Dean of Admissions, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, to board the 


Arkadia in Le 


the operation of a shipboard orienta- 


Havre to assist in 


tion program for the award winners. 


The program involved discussions 
about life in America, the American 
system of education, American cul- 


ture, travel in the United States and 

















related matters. With the assistance 
of the Experiment in International 
Living, Putney, Vermont, each Nige- 
rian scholar spent a month to six 
weeks in the home of an American 
family. The families were carefully 
selected by the staff of the Experi- 
ment and, in general, were located in 
the vicinity of the University each 
award winner was to attend. 

It is of course too early to judge 
whether we have done anything more 
than suggest how some _ problems 
which have plagued college admis- 
sions officers in the past may be al- 
leviated. Our award winners have just 
enrolled, and each of them will un- 
doubtedly go through a number of 
unanticipated crises before he gets 
his degree. 

We still have not tackled the ques- 
tion of what our scholars will do be- 
Hopefully 
they will get summer jobs for one or 
two of their three summers. Perhaps 
for one summer we may be able to 


tween academic years. 


give them, as a group, a bus tour of 
the United States. They should prove 
interesting speakers for Rotary Club 
luncheons, church groups or civic or- 
ganizations—and they should have 
such opportunities to contribute to 
our understanding of Africa while 
they are in this country. But their 
summers remain an unresolved ques- 
tion. 

So too does their job placement at 
home when they return from the 
United States. Both Sir Samuel Ma- 
nuwa, Head of the Nigerian Civil 
Service, and the Honorable Aja Nwa- 
chukwu, Nigeria’s Minister of Educa- 
tion, have assured us that these young 
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men and women will have no dif 
ficulty at all in finding satisfactory 
positions on their return. We are en- 
We also 
believe the scholarship board can 


couraged by these views. 


serve as a clearing house for informa 
tion about students benefiting from 
the program. Having been closely 
associated with their selection, the 
board will want to see the students’ 
training put to good use when the 


We plan to 


maintain the lines of communication 


scholars return home. 


that will make such placements pos- 
sible. 

In addition to these questions, some 
readers may raise an equally funda- 
mental query: Is it wise to bring 
undergraduate students from the de- 
veloping countries of the world to the 
United States? Weuld it not be better 
for them to take their undergraduate 
education at home, then come to the 
United States for their professional 
training? We realize the force of the 
arguments supporting this point of 
view, and we would not, in any way, 
curtail the flow of mature scholars to 
our graduate schools. Indeed, it may 
be possible in the future to use our 
selection machinery, with some modi- 
fications, for the selection of graduate 
students wishing to study in the 
United States. But we believe a strong 
case can be made for our present em- 
phasis on undergraduates. 

First, it is clear that Africans are 
incredibly eager for higher education 
at whatever level it is available. 
Above all they want to come to the 
United States. 
missions officer about his mail from 
Look at the enthu- 


Ask any college ad- 
that continent. 
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siasm with which young Kenyan stu 
dents have welcomed Mboya’s airlift. 
The reception accorded our _ pilot 


project in Nigeria dispelled any 
doubts we may have had about its 
acceptability. If highly qualified Afri- 
cans want what American colleges 
can offer, should we deny them the 
opportunities they seek? 

We must realize that the universi 
ties south of the Sahara and north of 
the Limpopo are young. It takes time 
to create libraries and laboratories, to 
construct dormitories and classrooms 
and, above all, to build a competent 
faculty and staff. Since university fa 
cilities are thus limited, degree 
courses are not vet widely available: 
hence, the difficulties an African must 
overcome to qualify for admission to 
an American graduate school are 
enormous. But the British are leaving 
Ghana and Nigeria and betore long 
Africa; the French 
have left Guinea and the Mali Fed 


eration; the Belgians have quit the 


will leave East 


Congo—and who will train the gov- 
ernment. officials, the engineers, the 
civil servants, the educators and other 
skilled personnel to take their places? 

We believe the mere existence of 
opportunities to study in American 
colleges will encourage more Africans 
to complete their secondary educa- 
tion. Finances hold back many. 
Others are discouraged by the rela- 
number of university 


tively small 


places available at home. Our scheme 
may offer new incentive. In partic- 
ular the chance of a college educa 
tion for women under our program 
mav encourage more of them to con 
tinue their studies. As Lady Jibowu 
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a member of the Nigerian scholarship 
board, remarked, “A nation cannot 
rise above the level of its women.” 

In our own universities many more 
vacancies for overseas students exist 
at the undergraduate than at the 
graduate level. Lf we encourage only 
candidates for higher degrees, are we 
not restricting arbitrarily the con- 
tributions we are capable of making 
in the field of international educa- 
tion? 

Finally, we believe—as we know 
many other colleges believe—in the 
peculiar value of an American liberal 
arts education. Many of our scholar. 
ship winners will study engineering 
and the sciences. Several will con- 
centrate in the humanities and the 
social sciences. But the breadth of 
undergraduate studies in the United 
States, the avoidance of specializa- 
tion too early, may have unusual sig- 
nificance for the young men and 


women of a newly independent 


country. Perhaps somewhere along 
the line these Nigerian scholars will 
come to understand the spirit that 
makes American citizens volunteer for 
service in their town governments, 
local school boards and civic welfare 
agencies. Perhaps our African friends 
will develop an interest and a desire 
to participate in fields outside their 
chosen vocations. If so, their Ameri- 
can college experience will not have 
been wasted. 

\ good liberal arts education ofters 
awareness, understanding and partici- 
pation in the process of change. For 
the citizen of a developing country 
such an education may be especially 


appropriate. We believe it is 
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Selection of Students and Employees in West Africa 


FREDERIC 


Largely unsung and often criticized 
is the selection procedure for deciding 
which people can benefit most from 
the relatively few educational and 
training available in 
Africa, and which ones should get 


opportunities 


jobs. 

A startling illustration of the con- 
tinuing and even growing problem of 
selection for the several government 
secondary schools in Nigeria’s eastern 
region was presented at a conference 
on educational and occupational se- 
lection in 1960. One of the confer- 
ence participants, to substantiate his 
statement that competition for en- 
trance into government secondary 
schools is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult, told the conference that in 1944, 
there were 513 applicants for 28 
places; in 1950, 2,800 for 112 places, 
and by 1958, there were 9,000 appli- 


FREDERIC R. WICKERT, Professor of 
Psychology at Michigan State University, 
participated in the Conference on Educa- 
tional and Occupational Selection at the 
University College of Ghana in March 1960. 
He has been Assistant Director of M.S.U.’s 
Institute of Research on Overseas Programs. 
This year he is in France as a Fulbright 
lecturer. 
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cations for 140 places. This year the 
schools mailed 24,000 entry forms. 

This situation is not an isolated one; 
the same thing happens many times a 
year, not only almost every time a 
school selects entering students but 
also when an industrial or govern 
mental organization announces _per- 
sonnel needs. Both the responsibility 
and the volume of work are great 
for those who must decide which few 
persons will be accepted from the 
great numbers who apply to govern- 
ment secondary schools. 

One might be prompted to ask why 
more places are not provided in the 
schools and universities, especially in 
view of the tremendous demand for 
them. The only answer is that much 
is being done, but it cannot all be 
done at once. Another question might 
be addressed to government and _ in- 
dustry: why aren't more people hired? 
There is the work for more people 
but business and government cannot 
afford them, and the kind of people 
available are underqualified for much 
of the work which must be done. 

Selection procedures bear the 


burden of filling vacancies as wisely 
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as possible. Those applicants most 
likely to profit from occupying the ex- 
tremely limited number of places in 
the schools, teacher training col- 
leges and governmental and industrial 
training programs and jobs must 
somehow be identified, educated and 
then trained to lead the way for 
other Africans. 

Attention to good selection tech- 
niques is not new in British West 
\frica, the area of special concern of 
the Ghana conference. Some years 
ago, and especially since the end of 
World War II, Britain graciously ex- 
tended to colonial areas the examina- 
tion system developed for its own 
secondary school and university en- 
trance needs. This system introduced 
honest, careful, thorough, though 
often cumbersome and somewhat in- 
appropriate, school selection testing 
to West Africa. However, as African 
education itself began to pull away 
from the earlier British model and to 
become more attuned to African con- 
ditions, school selection methods also 
had to draw away and change. One 
readily observed change was the grad- 
ual decentralization of examining. 
The first step in this direction was 
the establishment, a few vears ago, 


of the West 


Council. Now, even this organization 


African Examinations 


is being split between the new 
countries emerging from the old West 
Africa. 

While changes in the selection pro- 
cedures for education were occurring, 
selection procedures were evolving 
also in government and industry. The 
first tests to be developed and success- 


fully applied were those for the se- 
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lection of South African miners and 
other workers. These tests were de- 
veloped by the National Institute for 
Personnel Research, an institution of 
the Union of South Africa. 

In the mid-fifties the Institute of 
Education of the University College 
of Ghana introduced, in addition to 
its extensive and important work in 
education and educational testing and 
research, a program of industrial and 
governmental consultation in the field 
of selection. It adapted some tech- 
niques from the National Institute 
and developed others of its own. At 
first it extended its activities to in- 
dustry in Nigeria, and, more recently, 
has become involved with the Insti- 
tute of Education, University College 
at Ibadan, Nigeria, in working with 
Nigerian industry. 

The Shell/British Petroleum acti- 
vity in Nigeria’s new oil fields ex- 
emplifies the program’s activity. 
Encouragingly, evaluation studies of 
Institute-organized and -advised test- 
ing programs demonstrated remark- 
able effectiveness in selecting good 
personnel. 

On the basis of its fine work it was 
only natural, then, that the Institute 
of Education, of the University Col- 
lege of Ghana, should serve as the 
organizing focus of a conference to 
consider problems and the future 
direction for educational and occupa- 
tional selection in West Africa. In 
the rush of new demands, educa- 
tional, governmental and _ industrial 
authorities had not had an oppor- 
tunity to stop to coordinate their ac- 
tivities and analyze their goals. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New 
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These students are shown in the courtyard of Legon Hall, University 


College of Ghana, which was the site 


York provided the funds for the con- 
ference and Andrew Taylor, Director 
of the Institute of Education, was 
chief organizer. He was assisted by 
Alan Brimer of the University College 
at Ibadan. 

The planners of the conference 
were not content to limit themselves 
to local resource persons; a special 
effort was made to bring in consul- 
tants 
from other parts of 
Biesheuvel, Director of the National 
Institute for 


from abroad. Several came 


Africa: Simon 


Personnel Research. 


South Africa; Cyril Rodgers of the 


University College of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and J. H. Vant, Director 
of the Aptitude Testing Unit of the 
Labor Department, Government of 
Kenya. The United Kingdom and 
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of the Ghana selection conference 


the United States each sent three 
consultants. One U.S. 
M. J. 


having established educational testing 


consultant, 
Wantman, was returning trom 


services in Malaya and was in a good 
position to adapt his Malayan ex- 
periences to African problems. Be- 
fore the conference began, foreign 
consultants were given several weeks 
of planned travel through Nigeria and 
Ghana to orient them to the West 
African personnel situation. 
Participants from Ghana and Ni- 
geria represented secondary, technical 
and university education ( both princi 
pals and teachers ), examination serv 
ices, the ministries of education, 
governmental agencies, including the 
civil service as well as the police and 


the military, and distributive and 
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productive industry. Perhaps as 
many as 30 people came from each 
African 


principally involved. 


one of the two countries 

The official objectives of the Ghana 
selection conference were: 

1. To discuss present methods of 
selection in British West Africa in 
respect to education, civil service, 
armed forces, commerce and industry. 

2. To compare and contrast selec- 
British West 
Africa with selection methods else- 
where—particularly in Britain, the 
United States and South and East 
\frica. 


3. To offer concrete proposals for 


tion procedures — in 


the improvement of selection tech- 
niques in West Africa with specific 
suggestions for the organization of 
selection services and for particular 
research projects 

The two weeks of the conference 
were divided equally between se 
lection for education and occupations 

Good selection without adequate 
training resources, or good training 
resources without adequate selection, 
were considered equally poor ap- 
proaches. In one area it was reported 
that an institution was spending the 
large sum of £300 per student each 
vear for training a type of tradesman, 
but was spending next to nothing to 
improve the selection of its students 
Twenty per cent of these students 
failed to make the grade and thus 
wasted the scarce opportunities for 
training. 

Since there would be little point in 
selecting and training a group of 
technicians, for example, for whom 
no jobs would exist upon completion 
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of their training, adequate analysis of 
manpower needs in a country—de- 
spite the obvious difficulties involved 
—was seen as a necessary precedent 
to both selection and training. 

It was considered essential that 
attempts be made to follow the rec- 
ommendations of manpower surveys. 
A case often cited at the conference 
was that of the group of Africans 
who had been selected for carpenter 
training and when they appeared for 
classes a sheet-metal instructor ar- 
rived. The Africans, needless to say, 
were given sheet-metal training. 

African motivations toward educa- 
tion and work were considered in 
relation to actual use of results of 
manpower surveys. Africans apply, 
often by the thousands, for every 
opportunity which might mean in- 
creased status perquisites, money and 
security. They often seem to have 
little or no interest in the type of 
work they are going to do, and many 
are repeaters who have applied be- 
fore and have failed to be accepted 
This whole system is costly, wasteful, 
and frustrating not only for the in- 
dividual Africans, but also for the 
inadequately staffed trained selection 
agencies. Moreover, many of the few 
training places are filled by persons 
interested not in the training but only 
in the advancement per se. On 
completion of the training these per 
sons are unlikely to use it 

The low prestige of occupations 


which involve working with one’s 
hands is another serious African prob- 
lem. Africans apply for trade training 
not so much to learn a trade but to 


continue going to school; the hope is 


Ig 








that one school may lead to another. 
Over t .e years numbers of attempts 
have been made to give Africans ex- 
periences in working with their hands 
so that they could learn to respect 
and enjoy such work. The imple- 
mentation of such suggestions has 
not been successful. For example, 
in West Africa’s best 
schools, some of which are excellent, 
required 
started to raise the prestige of hand 
work. All these courses did was to 
Why? The shop had the 
poorest teachers and was usually the 
dirtiest, most neglected, most poorly 


secondary 


shop courses have been 


lower it. 


equipped part of the school. 

Another 
problem in West Africa is that all too 
often Africans find that there are 
not enough trade experts of each 
type to give the official certifica- 


phase of the prestige 


tion examinations on completion of 
the trades-training courses. Africans 
trained in one trade field are inade- 
quately examined and _ frequently 
failed by experts from some other 
trade field. Technical schools often 
find it necessary to issue substitute 
certificates which are neither as 
valuable nor as highly regarded as 
the original certificates. It is easy to 
see how this condition does not meet 
with the prevailing African motiva- 
tions toward prestige and _ status 
which the good certificates carry. 
An action which the conference 
believed could have a powerful and 
immediate impact on African motiva- 
tional patterns would be to change 
each countrys wage structure. In 
African countries the government 


tends to be the largest single em- 
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plover. Traditionally, the colonial 
governments paid their clerks well, 
but now the need for technically- 
trained personnel is greater. Govern- 
ments, in their powerful control of 
wage setting, could, if they dared, 
In Kenya 


changing demand has reversed the 


change the — structure. 
old wage structure between clerks 
and technicians, but few conferees 
were optimistic that such a reversal] 
would soon occur in West Africa. 

It will take time to 
the manpower-management problems, 
but even before they are 
better selection will have a very signi- 
ficant role to play. Better defined 
criteria of what is wanted of the 


solve all 


solved, 


student in the school and the em- 
ployee on the job were considered a 
first need by the conference partici- 
pants. 

Due to the continuing vast num- 
bers of applicants, effective and effi- 
cient pre-selection techniques will be 
very necessary for some time to come. 
Much too often, however, factors un- 
related to eventual performance in 
school or on the job are depended 
upon almost exclusively at the pre- 
good 


selection stage. Age is one 


example. Bright applicants for sec- 
ondary schools who happen to be 
ready to apply at about age 14 will 
be admitted, but equally qualified 
applicants who happen to be 17 years 
of age, due to circumstances which 
forced them to start school late (still 
very common in Africa but said to be 
decreasingly so) will be rejected. To 
make matters worse, it was reported 
that Africans generally lack birth 


certificates, so even basing personnel 
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decisions on a straight- 


forward standard such as age creates 


normally 


endless difficulties. 

Better systematized procedures at 
the selection level, beyond _ pre- 
selection, are also necessary. Sugges- 
tions for improving these procedures 
included: carefully prepared hand- 
books for selection interviewers; more 
and better interviewer training; limi- 
tation of the use of the interview to 
what it could do most effectively; 
more effective and extensive use of 
appropriate tests; development and 
validation of tests of interest and mo- 
tivation rather than general intellect- 
ual ability tests, which are more 
familiar, but probably less useful for 
differential selection; use of a com- 
mon selection program by schools in 
a given geographical region, as_ is 
now sometimes done, to replace 
chaotic competition and duplication 
of effort between schools. 

It was recommended further that 
a clearing house be established so 
that selectors could share informa- 
tion on job analysis data, selection 
methods that have proved effective, 
tests that have been constructed and 
test validities. Close liaison should 
be developed and maintained _be- 
tween, on the one hand, test users 
in government and industry and, on 
the other, educational testing agen- 
cies such as the West African Ex- 
aminations Council. 

Universities play an important role 
in the development of more effective 
selection techniques. Some conterees 
expressed the hope that Ghana and 
Nigeria would continue to enjoy the 


$ ‘ 
advantages of working together and 
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sharing experiences in the personnel 
selection area despite political in- 
dependence and separation. 

Providing advisory or consultative 
services on selection was also _be- 
lieved to be important. The general 
feeling was that large industry was 
less in need of such services than 
middle-sized and small industry, the 
civil service and military branches of 
government. 

The training of Africans not only 
to become experts at selection but 
also at manpower analysis, vocational 
counseling, etc. was believed to be 
another key to the solution of se- 
Because of the 


lection problems. 


scarcity of and heavy demand _ for 


university graduates, it was recom- 
mended that trained non-graduates 
who are successfully carrying on many 
technical 


aspects of personnel se- 


lection be more intensively trained 
and utilized. 

Research in personnel selection is 
also badly needed. One suggestion 


for improving research challenged 
the widespread practice of placing 
people in jobs according to their 
level of education. It was proposed 
that a series of surveys be made of 
the relation between educational level 
and the ability to do various jobs. 
The expectation was that one would 
find little real relationship for many 
jobs. 

Another suggestion of the confer- 
ence was to follow through on what 
happens to persons who complete 
particular training courses. For ex- 
ample, it would be useful to know 
how many of those who take relatively 
teacher-training 


unpopular courses 


3] 





The main reading room of the library of the University College 


tion has granted $30,000 to the College for 


actually become teachers. What other 
What 
is the teacher-training wastage? What 


occupations do they go into? 
ultimately more useful training should 
many student teachers receive? 
Partial answers to the problems of 
selection in Africa are a greatly ex 


panded vocational guidance and coun- 


seling movement, fuller support and 
respect for a public employment sery 


b 


iS1¢ 


Ibadan 


acquisitions in 


The 


the 


Ford Founda 


library social 


clences 


ice, which now scarcely if at. ali 
exists, and better prepared anc more 
publicized information about schoo} 
and job vacancies 

For the sake of efficient personnel 
the 


the 
gested that training for skilled trades 
to the barest 
handed 


management at national level 


participants at conference sug- 


be reduced essentials 


Elements of training down 
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from bygone times to restrict entry 
into trades, so characteristic of Euro- 
pean and American craft training, 
should be eliminated. However, Afri- 
cans resist this type of suggestion. For 
them a five-vear course, because it 
be better 


than a two-year course which  in- 


is longer, must somehow 


cludes the minimum essentials. 

The last set of principal recom- 
mendations concerned who and what 
agencies should take the initiative for 
and finance the proposals for improv- 
ing selection and related personnel 
Ministry of 


budgets are too burdened for this ad- 


procedures. education 


ditional responsibility. However, the 
certainty that better selection will 
soon result in improvements seems to 
make it mandatory for each govern- 
ment to find the financial support for 
improving its selection techniques 
The official report of the confer- 
ence is to be published soon by the 
Oxtord 


has already been one important con- 


University 


sequence It served as a helpful tech- 
nical precursor to the policy-making 
Commission for Technical Coopera 
Africa South of the Sahara 
C.C.T.A.) conference, held at Braz 
zaville in May 1960 


conterence accepted, subject to .rati- 


tion om 
The Brazzaville 


fication by each member state, the 
testing program developed for Africa 
under C.C.T.A. auspices by Dr. Bies 
heuvel. Dr. Biesheuvel had taken ad 
vantage of the Ghana _ conference, 
especially its wealth of technical ex 
perts, to discuss and check on the 
technical aspects of this program be- 
fore presenting it at Brazzaville 
Just how long even the recent 
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Press, but there 


C.C.T.A. recommendations for selec- 
tion testing may endure is problem- 
atical. The government of Nigeria 
and the American Institute for Re- 
search, a non-profit organization with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh, have be 
gun a project, financed by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, 
to develop selection procedures to 
meet the needs ot lesser-developed 
broadly 


countries. The project is 


conceived. It not only experiments 
with some of the best of American 
psychological tests developed by 
both government and _ private initia 
tive, but also is concerned with mat- 
ters such as assessing aptitudes and 
training capacities of selected seg- 
ments of available manpower. It will 
then estimate the contribution of a 
comprehensive personnel screening 
program to the technical and eco 
nomi development of the countries 


Many different groups ot people 


are awakening to the tremendous po 


tential for better personnel selection 
in Africa, and they are eager to do 
something about it. Working together 
at the conference were Africans, ex 
patriates and consultants from Africa, 
Britain and America. The coopera 
tive spirit and enthusiasm shown at 
the conference should go far in insur- 
ing that its recommendations be 
translated into action 
Notwithstanding subsequent hap- 
penings which ultimately may be sig 
nificant, the Ghana conference should 
be noted as an important recent step 
in the accelerating evolution of better 
Africa 


The implications of the conference 


personnel selection in West 


mav well extend to all of Africa 








African Student Selection Programs: 


HUGH H. 


The admission of approximately 
1,959 African students to the United 
States in 1959-1960" is sufficient to 
point up the need for a serious and 
thought-out assessment of 


Good 


screening and_ placing 


carefully 
our program. methods _ for 
African stu- 
dents who wish to study in America 
are especially important in establish- 
ing exchange programs 

Intelligent assignment and admis- 
sion of Africans to American universi- 
ties necessitates determining require- 
ments for admission, evaluating basic 
education goals of the student (in- 
cluding the intention to return to 
work for the development of his 
country once his educational program 
has been completed), assessing the 
time required for the studies in ques- 


tion and estimating the probable 


HUGH H. AND MABEL M. SMYTHI 
have long been connected with African 
affairs. They have just completed a book 
called The New Nigerian Elite. Hugh H 
Smythe is on the faculty of Brooklyn Col 
lege, and Mabel M. Smythe is Principal 
of The New Lincoln High School in New 
York City. 
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effect of 
student and on his ability to with- 


a prolonged stay on the 


stand cultural shock while in the 
United States, considering financial 
resources and other aid available to 
provide transportation and support 
for the student during his period of 
study, selecting the right institution to 
meet the individual student's needs, 
providing orientation programs and 
guidance to ease the problems and 
needs of the candidate for admission 

Unfortunately, comprehensive pro- 
grams, incorporating the above pro- 
cedures, are rare. African students 
who come to the United States are 
more likely to have been selected by 
rather haphazard procedures 

There are what might be called hit 


and-miss arrangements. Some Afri- 


The observations of educational devel 
opment on which this article has been ce 
veloped are part of a larger study of peoples 
and problems in contemporary Africa, which 
was financed by aid from the Ford Founda 
tion and Operations Crossroads Africa, and 
cover a period of field work extending from 
1957 through the summer of 1960 


Open Doors 1960, New York Insti 
tute of International Education, 1960 
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can students manage to get to 
the United States and then literally 
wander into almost any institution 


they encounter which will accept 
them and provide for their study. 
There are no coordinated screening 
procedures, and admissions standards 
are determined by the individual in- 
stitutions. The quality of the student 
and the quality of work required vary 
greatly. There is very little control 
over or knowledge about the student 
and his background. This kind of 
“selection” does not contribute con 
sistently or fully to the personnel 
Africa 


There is church-related placement, 


needs of contemporary 


much of which is provided by mis 
sionaries in the field who recommend 
individuals to American home offices 
or churches for educational support 
The screening of African students by 
untrained persons may involve pet 
sonal biases or favoritism, as well as 
evaluation of a student in terms of his 
belief in the denominational doctrine 
of the religious body that proposes 
to send him abroad for training; and 
almost without exception the selected 
student is expected to return and 
serve in a church-related institution 
The strong emphasis of this type of 
placement on religious training limits 
the educational experience of the 
student, and the narrow college and 
university contacts of the average 
missionary tend to confine educational 
opportunities to small church-related 
institutions which may be totally un 
able to provide training in technical 
areas or even a wide range of liberal 
arts majors. In such programs there is 


little or no educational testing by mis 
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sionaries who refer students to the in- 
stitutions. 

Frequently an African who wishes 
to study in the United States secures 
the name of an American visitor to 
his country, acquires a_ contact 
through a pen-pal program, or other- 
wise learns the address of some per- 
son in America who is said to be 
interested in helping Africans study 
in the United States. Those who as- 
pire to study abroad often write di- 
rectly to such a person requesting 
aid. This type of person-to-person 
contact is frequently frustrating and a 
wasteful 


procedure, which — only 


occasionally results — in 


When a 


encourages a_ student 


placement. 
n American visitor or resident 
(or potential 
student) to go to the U.S., sentiment 
may be a major factor in governing 
the choice of the student, and no or- 
ganized eftort is made (the whole 
procedure being on an_ individual 
basis) to ascertain the qualifications 
of the 


Cursoryvy Way 


African except in the most 
No educational testing 
or screening procedures are common 
in these cases. Institutions may be 
selected on the basis of personal ac- 
quaintance with campuses or officials, 
and they therefore are likely to have 
the same limitations as do those sug- 
gested by individual missionaries. 
This unreliable way of bringing stu- 
Africa to the U.S. con- 


tinues to function as more and more 


dents from 


Americans visit the African continent 
and become enthusiastic about help- 
ing the underprivileged. 

Another form of exchange arrange- 
ment is the person-to-university re- 


quest. The interested African may 








write to a specific American college or 
university and ask for a fellowship, 
scholarship or opportunity to earn his 
own board and tuition. The institu- 
tion asks that educational credentials 
be forwarded (although it may find 
evaluation of the transcript difficult ), 
together with a few letters of refer- 
ence, perhaps including one from 
someone in the United States. The 
American institution may then make 
a decision to aid or not to aid the 
African without further formalities, 
such as testing. Obviously, the 
African with American contacts will- 
ing to recommend him has the ad- 
vantage over one who depends solely 
on his record, other things being 
equal. 

General organization projects in- 
clude welfare, church denomine- 
tional, civic, social, special benefit, 
educational and other organizations 
which may sponsor African students. 
A program of this kind generally is 
administered as a project for the 
organization and often does not di- 
rectly handle the processing of stu- 
dents, although it may oversee the 
selection process. Some projects use 
no qualified personnel to screen ap- 
plicants; others turn this part of the 
procedure over to an agency in edu- 
cational work. Each organization sets 
its own restrictions and requirements, 
and much of the final choice of stu- 
dents is left to its officers, although 
such persons may have little or no 
educational or international experi- 
ence. 

Arrangements between institutions 
in Africa and in the United States for 


the exchange of a few students, usu- 
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ally in the junior year of undergradu- 


ate study, have barely begun to 
function but may be expected to in 
volve increasing numbers of students 
in the years ahead. This kind of 
student-for-student program of edu- 
cational exchange relies heavily on 
the use of school records, personal 
references and personal communica- 
tion between school officials and stu- 
dents. Sometimes tests may be given, 
personal interviews held and_ rigid 
qualification requirements set de- 
pending upon the institutions in 
question. There are no standardized 
procedures which apply to all col- 
leges and universities using this type 
of plan. 

Local, state or national programs 
United States 


government may rely upon non- 


sponsored by the 


governmental or other agencies to do 
their screening (such as the Institute 
of International Education, which 
handles the Fulbright program, or the 
United Nations and Unesco, which 
handle other special programs of this 
nature ),° in which case the govern 
ment provides funds and sets basic 
policy. On the other hand, the Ameri 
can technical assistance programs, for 
example, use government representa- 
tives to determine qualifications of 
sponsored African students, although 
the assignment of students to specific 
institutions depends upon evaluation 
by the individual institution. 

Various American foundations pro 
vide funds for the education of Afri 


Garland Cannon, “The Foreign Stu 
dent in the United States”, American As 
sociation of University Professors Bulletin 
December 1959. 
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( Ford, 


are eX 


States 
Carnegie 


cans in the United 
Rockefeller and 


amples). The foundations usually 
do not concern themselves with the 
selection process, but delegate the re- 
sponsibility for screening, selection 
and final assignment to agents.* How- 
ever, this method of extending 
foundation aid is not standardized; 
each foundation determines its own 
requirements. 

Professional organizations in the 
United States, 


vided either by foundations or taken 


through funds pro 


from their general treasuries, ad- 


minister programs to help Africans 
come here for training. In this in 
stance, since professional scholars de 
termine the selection process, com 
paratively high qualifications are 
standard. Much care and _ attention 
is given to each African applicant, 
whose credentials go through rigor- 
ous examination by a committee of 
experts. Financial need, emotional 
stability and other qualifications are 
given serious attention before a final 
choice is made, and the period of 
time the African student is to spend 
in the United States is specifically set 
forth. 

The program developed by one 
agency’ in its pilot project in Nigeria 
provides a sound basis for screening 
and selecting African students. This 
agency used admissions officers from 
which 


the American — institutions 


offered scholarships through the pro 


‘Study Abroad, Vol. X1, Paris: Unesco 
1959 
Details of this plan may be 


from the African-American Institute 345 
East 46th Street, New York City 


secured 
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gram, as well as educators from Afri 
can schools, colleges, universities and 
government educational departments 
for screening and selecting students. 
Educational tests in use in the United 
States helped in evaluating the ability 
African 


candidate in terms of American pro 


and achievement of the 
cedures and requirements. A _ speci- 
ally-created committee in Africa was 
instructed by the American agency on 
the procedures of selection to be fol- 
fulfilled 


academic requirements were given a 


lowed Applicants who 


series of elimination tests which 
weeded out most of the candidates, 
and a personal interview with each 
finalist was judged by Africans from 
the selection committee, admissions 
officials from American institutions 
and other selected persons. The final 
choices were then made by this latter 
group. Obviously, this is an expen- 


sive and time-consuming process 
which relies upon the cooperation of 
many who would not have the time to 
serve all programs 

methods of 


The above selection 


should be viewed in relation to the 
kind of African students who wish to 
come to America.® New methods of 
screening and placing students should 
be developed after due consideration 
Since 


colleges 


has been given to these factors 


the few African university 


Helpful insights into problems related 
to the background of African students are 
to be found in “The African Student in the 
United States”, by John Livingston, a paper 
delivered at the Second Annual Conference 
of the American Society of African Culture 
New York City June 1959, sponsored by 
AMSAC 15 East 40th Street, New York 
City 








are limited in space and enforce rigid 
entrance qualifications, they admit 
only a small number of students each 
year. Many students who aspire to 
come to the United States have been 
rejected by African institutions on the 
basis of written examinations, inter- 
Some, 
however, whose ability equals or ex- 


views or formal preparation. 


ceeds that of successful applicants to 
the university colleges in Africa, pre- 
fer to study abroad. 

African students are not informed 
about the unevenness of quality of 
American colleges and _ universities; 
if they are aware of it, they have a 
notion that once in the United States 
they can transfer easily from a poorer 
to a better or more suitable institu- 
tion. Many of them manage to secure 
travel money and on this basis gain 
admission to an American institution 
which offers a tuition scholarship or 
other financial aid. Many an African 
student, with little orientation to the 
American environment, arrives with 
inadequate clothing and little or no 
pocket money or family resources, to 
begin an academic career in a very 
different and expensive country. Al- 
though some manage to survive the 
difficulties of such an undertaking 
and to return to Africa as admirable 
representatives of American educa- 
tion, too many others suffer long 
periods of destitution and academic 
frustration, only to return home as 
failures. The wastefulness of this 
situation, much of which could be 
avoided by more careful planning, 
financial screening and _ orientation, 
is obvious. 

American college admission prac- 
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tices need some revision when ap- 
Many 
admissions authorities display much 


plied to African applicants. 


good will but little sense of responsi- 
bility in admitting African students 
with poor qualifications or even in- 
secondary — school 
Others 


American educational procedures and 


adequate prep- 


aration. follow recognized 
grant one-year, non-renewable under- 
graduate scholarships on the assump- 
tion that a single year’s experience 
here is good for the African. This 
may be all right for a student from 
Europe who can return to his home 
country and continue his education in 
an institution of his choice. However, 
the African student who has a one- 
year scholarship has no such alterna- 
tive and is reluctant to return to 
Africa without a recognized degree, 
since the formal requirements for 
higher positions give no credit for 
incomplete study toward a degree. 
Because many African students are 
unable to do well their first year in 
America, under present screening and 
placement methods, no other scholar- 
ships become available to them, and 
they face a real dilemma. 

There is need for the coordination 
of as many African-American ex- 
change programs as possible. An or- 
ganization of major sponsoring 
agencies should be created to provide 
central screening and to develop test- 
ing, interviewing and other evaluating 
techniques. Such a selection organi- 
zation could function on behalf of all 
agencies, somewhat as the Council on 
Student Travel in the United States 
does for organizations sending stu- 


dents abroad. The services of this 
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central agency could be made avail- 


able to any group or_ individual 
wishing to sponsor qualified African 
students. It also might be useful to 
appoint a traveling representative in 
Africa. whose major responsibility 
would be to contact persons interested 
in helping Africans 
United States. This 


should be a person who knows edu- 


study in the 
representative 


cational procedures in both Africa 
and America, who is acquainted with 
African-American exchange programs 
and who could travel from one Afri- 
can nation to the other to help in the 
selection process. This field represen- 
tative also could participate in testing 
or screening. 

Standardized programs of testing 
and screening could be located at 
specific points on the continent and 
given at stated intervals, enabling 
local Africans and African institutions 
to plan more systematically for the 
screening of students. 

The development of new methods 
for evaluating student abilities is 
greatly needed. Much research must 
be done, since no culture-free tests 
are available for use in evaluating 
students. Several objective criteria 
are needed, since a single written ex 
amination is not enough on which to 
base complete evaluation. 

There is great need for a language- 
testing program.’ Even Africans from 


English-speaking areas do not auto 


For information on such an English 
language-testing project see James E. Alatis, 
The Department of State’s Overseas Test 
ing Program’, News Bulletin, Vol. 35, No 
Ss April 1960 
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matically have sufficient speaking 
ability and understanding of our use 
of English to meet the standards re- 
quired in our best educational institu- 
tions. As for those coming from 
non-English-speaking areas, it is ob- 
viously necessary to ascertain before 
they are chosen whether their com- 
mand of English will enable them to 
do acceptable work in America. 
There is a need for screening pro- 
cedures which will utilize African as 
well as American resources. Care 
must be taken to eliminate biases and 
favoritism where subjective criteria 
are used. Once a standarized selec- 
tion and screening procedure has 
been agreed upon it should be adver- 
tised in appropriate schools, colleges, 
universities and educational centers 
in Africa, and qualified persons in 
African areas should be appointed to 
explain and interpret the plan to in- 
terested students and educators. It 
is necessary to explain the basic re- 
quirements of institutions to African 
government officials who handle edu- 
cational programs, so that they can 
help students who wish to prepare 
to enter U.S. educational institutions. 
Present orientation and guidance 
programs are varied in time, and are 
limited in both depth and breadth. 
There is need for more orientation be- 
fore students leave Africa, if they are 
to be prepared for the new educa- 
tional and cultural environment of 
America. The question of cultural 
shock must be given serious attention 
Unless a good adjustment can be 
made by the African to the American 
milieu, the entire study experience 


suffers and the educational invest- 








ment is likely to be a loss for both 
Africa and the United States. There 
is a need for a factual, straightfor- 
ward discussion which wil! develop 
realistic expectations of education and 
life in American schools and society. 
The question of race discrimination 
must be faced honestly and put in 
proper perspective. Classroom pro- 
cedures, philosophical attitudes and 
everyday divergencies in customs 
need explanation 

program should he 


A follow-up 


established to develop continuous 


testing of the effectiveness of screen 


1) 


ing and placing procedures. In _ this 
way weak spots can be detected and 
eliminated and new devices estab- 
lished where necessary. This pro- 
after the 


total educational program has been 


cedure applies, not only 
completed by the African student, 
but at fairly frequent intervals, in 
order to assess and catch in time de 
ficiencies of the program at its vari 
Such a svstem would en 
able both the 


those sponsoring him to cut down on 


ous stages 


Africian student and 


failures and ensure a high percentage 


of suecess for African exchangees 
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An Afro-Anglo-American Program for Teacher 
Education in Africa 


KARL W 


America’s discovery of Africa is one 
of the remarkable occurrences of re 
cent vears. Only a short time ago 
news from that continent was rare 
when 


in the American press, and 


tended to emphasize 
Now, The New York 
fuller 


\frica than its namesake in London 


it appeared, 
the exotic. 
Times provides news from 
the capital of a country long involved 
in African affairs. 

Focus of attention, of course, has 
been on the astonishingly rapid move 
ment of African territories toward in 
dependence and on the implications 
tor the United States and the United 
Nations of this development. But 
vreat stress has been laid, too. on 
educational needs and problems. Not 
only Africans, but competent foreign 
observers are convinced that the fu 
ture of the emergent nations greatly 
depends on the 


quantity quality 


KARL W. BIGELOW, Protessor of Educa 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, is Executive Officer of the Afro-Angl 
American Program 
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and distribution of 


ducation pro 
vided for their peoples 

This point has been most dramiat 
ically made by recent events in the 
Congo. Belgian policy had been to 


provide elementary education but 


not except in a_ few situations 
secondary and higher education fot 
the Congolese. The result has been 
that this new, suddenly independent 
nation is almost completely lacking 
in any indigenous supply of trained 
professional men, administrators and 
technicians—the classes on which the 
operation and maintenance of a mod 
ern state critically depend 

Other 


cle pe ndent or soon to become so, are 


\trican countries, newly in 
better prepared. For a long time the 
British and the French have provided 
some higher educational opportun 
ities for their colonials in France and 
England and simce World War ll 
have developed such opportunities 
locally. Also for many vears Africans 
from English - speaking _ territories 
have been coming to American col 


leges, including a number who have 








subsequently become leaders of their 
people. But nowhere is the supply of 
highly trained experts at all adequate. 

The politicians and the people of 
Africa are as one in their passionate 
desire for a great increase in edu- 
cational provisions, but there are 
many difficulties. One—the big and 
basic one—is money; the African 
countries are poor. Another problem 
is that of finding enough teachers of 
good quality; and of keeping them 
in the schools. African delegates to 
the recent Assembly of Delegates of 
the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession em- 
phasized that outstanding teachers 
are continually being drawn off to 
fill high government positions. A third 
difficulty is the selection of educa- 
tional policies and practices which 
will best fit the immediate needs of 
the African people. 

Africans are determined to solve 
their own problems, but they know 
they need help and they are eager to 
find it if it is available on acceptable 
terms, the chief of which is that their 
right to maintain basic control is re- 
spected. According to the degree of 
good will still persisting, the new 
nations continue to welcome assist- 
ance from former colonial pcwers, 
and the latter are eager to respond. 
This is particularly true of countries 
which have had historical relations 
with the United Kingdom. 

But for both positive and negative 
reasons, Africans are also looking 
elsewhere, notably—in the case of 
the countries just mentioned—to the 
United States. And with considerable 
speed we are striving to help these 


- 
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new nations. The federal govern 
ment, the great foundations, numer 
ous voluntary agencies and a growing 
number of universities are already 
working with Africa in an effort to 
discover how they can help more 
effectively. (American consciousness 
of the importance of African educa- 
tion has been dramatically revealed 
recently through the efforts of both 
of the two major presidential can- 
didates to help with the educational 
“airlift” from Kenya. ) 

One new development in the 
attempt to aid Africa is the establish 
ment, a few months ago, of an 
Afro - Anglo- American Program to 
Strengthen Teacher Education in and 
for Africa. This program focuses on 
Atrica 
and involves the cooperation of lead- 


one of the key problems of 


ing academic institutions on three 
Atrica 
are the institutes and departments of 
College, 
Sierra Leone; the University College 


continents. Participating in 


education at Fourah Bay 


of Ghana; University College, Ibadan, 
Nigeria; the College of 
Arts, Science and Technology, Zaria 


Nigerian 


Makerere College, Uganda, and the 
University College of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. The United Kingdom is 
represented by the University of Lon 
don Institute of Education, through 
its Department of Education in Trop 
ical Areas. Teachers College of Co 
lumbia University completes the pres 
ent list, and it is at Teachers College 
that the program will maintain its 
headquarters. The program was made 
possible through a $450,000, three- 
year grant from the Carnegie Corpor 


ation. 
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\ seminal 


in textbook material at 


The all 


may be described, in American term- 


participating institutions 
inology, as graduate schools of edu- 
cation; but each provides training 
not only for holders of first degrees 
but also for experienced teachers and 
educational administrators who have 
made achievements in their field de- 
spite limited formal preparation. In 
the 
institutes and departments of educa- 


African territories students in 


tion are almost certain of reaching 


ever-higher positions of educational 
— in 


leadership government depart 


ments, in the universities themselves, 
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Ghana’s 


U 





niversity College’s Institute of Education 


in teachers colleges, in school svstems 
and _ schools 

the 
\trican 


\ prime goal of program is 


to assist these institutions 
through the cooperative application 
of British 


The basic assumption is that African 


and American resources 
education must become more indig- 
enous—developing policies and prac 
second 


tices African in character. A 


assumption is that examples and ex- 


perience of Britain and the United 
States (and of other countries, too, 
of course) are worthy of African 


attention. It is further assumed that 











Nigerian students attend a lecture on child development at the 
Institute of Education, University College, Ibadan, Nigeria 


it will be advantageous for repre- 
sentatives of the African institutions 
to work with British and American 
schools of education which are co- 
operating rather than competing. 
The program will arrange for an 
exchange of staff for study, research 
and teaching. Annually two Teachers 
College professors will go to London 
and Africa. During the — present 
academic year Professor David G 
Scanlon of the Department of Social 
and Philosophical Foundations ot 
Education (specializing in compara- 
tive education) will spend the fall 
and spring months on the staff of 
the Department of Education — in 
Tropical Areas, University of London 
Institute of Education. He will partic 
ipate in the work of the Department 
of Education in Tropical Areas and 


help plan the program for Americans 
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sponsered by Teachers College and 
the University of London. During the 
winter months he will work with the 
Department of Education, Makerere 
College, Uganda, and will visit the 
University College of Rhodesia and 
Nvasaland, as well as institutions of 
higher education in Kenva, the Sudan 
and Ethiopia. Professor Scanlon spent 
a vear in Africa working for Unesco 
in the teacher education program in 
Liberia. Professor Albert S. Thomp 
son of the Department of Psycho 
logical Foundations of Education 
(specializing in academic and voca- 
tional selection) is at the Institute 
of Education, University College of 
Ghana, and later will go to the In 
stitute at the College, 
Ibadan, Nigeria. He will also spend 


University 


shorter periods of time at Fourah 


Bav College, the Nigerian College 
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of Arts, Science and Technology, 
Zaria, and—probably—the new Uni- 
versity of Nigeria, Nsukka. He will 
spend a month at the University of 
London at the close of the year. 
Each year a London lecturer will 
come to Teachers College. This year 
Mr. John Wilson, a 
tutor in the Department of Education 


lecturer and 


in Tropical Areas, University of Lon- 
don Institute of Education, who has 
had 21 years of experience in educa- 
tional work in Ghana, is conducting 
with me, at Teachers College, a course 
in African education and cultural 
change. 
African 
to spare senior staff members so early 
in the project, but in 1961-62 and the 


institutions were unable 


following year they will send two 
senior staff members to London and 
to Teachers College. Under existing 
staff conditions in Africa, the senior 
staff members are likely to be Euro- 
peans. It is of special importance, 
then, that during the three years of 
the program a total of nine junior 
staff members, all expected to be 
\frican and likely to take over senior 
staff responsibilities soon, will be 
brought to the United States. 

The programs of study for these 
junior staff members, as well—so far 
as possible—as for other African 
students at Teachers College, will be 
individually planned in terms of the 
previous education and practical ex- 
perience of the students, and of the 


Graduate students attend a psychology course at the University College, Ibadan 
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requirements of the positions which 
they are expected to occupy upon 
their return. Special efforts will be 
made to give them a grasp of Ameri- 
can educational ideas and practices, 
and, through seminar and tutorial ex- 
periences, to enable them realistically 
to appraise the implications of these 
experiences for their home situations. 
Visits to American schools and under- 
graduate teachers colleges will be 
arranged and, when indicated, they 
will be given opportunities for teach- 
ing practice. It is anticipated that 
each African student will also wish to 
pursue a specialty, for example child 
growth and development or methods 
of teaching a particular subject. Here 
again, individual help in considering 
applications to African situations will 
be provided. For such purposes 
African students will be able to re- 
ceive the guidance of both regular 
Teachers College faculty members 


(especially those with African ex- 
perience ) and also visiting staff from 
London and Africa. 

The impact on the exchangees is 
expected to be great, since the pro- 
gram assures careful preliminary 
planning and individually tailored ex- 
periences. The impact these men and 
women will have on others also should 
be great. Exchangees are bound to 
have a significant influence on col- 
leagues and students at their host 
institutions, and upon their return to 
their home bases their influence 
should be felt for years to come. 

A second, and most hopeful, devel 
opment which will occur under the 
A-A-A Program is the establishment 


of a special training course for Amer- 


16 


icans who wish to do educational 
work in Africa. Participants in the 
course will spend the first half of 
an academic year at Teachers College 
and the second half at the University 
of London. They will learn of Africa 
and its educational situation and be- 
come acquainted at first hand with 
the British educational system upon 
which that of the African countries 
in question is modeled. They will 
have personal contacts with experi- 
enced African teachers and educa 
tional administrators, and receive in- 
struction from faculty members who 
know African education and its prob- 
lems through their own experience 

Fellowships will be available for 
some of the persons selected for ad 
mission to this special course. The 
training to be provided should con 
ability of 


Americans to carry out successfully 


siderably enhance the 
educational work in Africa. 

The formal relationships between 
Teachers College and the University 
Institute of 
established through the cooperative 


of London Education, 
program, and especially the regular 
exchange of staff between the two 
ensure a 


institutions, promise to 


thoroughly integrated preparatory 
experience. 

The Afro-Anglo-American Program 
promises to make its own substantial 
contribution to a very important 
cause. The strengthening of teachet 
education in and for Africa is essen- 
tial, and the institutions participating 
in the program are dedicated to this 
purpose. Together they may hope to 
accomplish more than they possibly 


could separately. 
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Education In French West Africa 


ASSANE 


The following article first appeared 
n the AMSAC Newsletter of April 30, 
1960, published by The American So 
ciety of African Culture. 
in French West Africa” was written 
for and delivered to the Panel on 
\frican Religions at the Second An 


“Education 


nual Conference of AMSAC in June 
1959 

Traditional education in Black 
\frica is based on initiation. The rea 


son is not so much that knowledge 
does not exist in a written form and 
can only be transmitted orally, but 
that this is knowledge that is to be ac 
quired by feeling, and appeals less to 
reason than to man’s whole being 
steeped in an appropriate atmosphere 
Among the various underdeveloped 
areas, Black Africa was perhaps the 
one whose civilization was the least 
oriented toward an objective know! 
edge of the world and toward the 
power! The 


acquiring — of phy sical 


\fricans have left aside all attempts 


ASSANE SECK has been a lecturer in the 
Departme nt of Geography at the University 
of Dakar since 1950 
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to discover physical laws and_ to 
domesticate matter; instead they have 
tried to discover the spirit of each be- 
ing and object in order to enable man 
to move about in the world according 
to its inner rhythm. This concept of 
the relations between man and the 
world surrounding him has resulted 
in a mode of existence which is so 
devoid of any dynamic principle that 
it is very near to mere equilibrium, 
though it has allowed the preserva- 
tion of the black race and civilization 
in spite of its technical weakness. 
This lack of material power helps one 
to understand how easily colonization 
itself in Africa. It is 
through the process of colonization 
that Western Black 


brought into contact with the modern 


established 
Africa was 


svstem of education 

The colonizing power, from the be- 
ginning of the colonial period, con- 
sidered education as the means for 
carrying out its policy. It felt the 
need of having the help of some 


The new republics which originally be- 
longed to French West Africa are: Daho- 
mey, French Guinea, Ivory Coast, Mali, 
Mauritania, Niger Senegal and 
Volta. | 
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people who could be trusted among 
the colonized population and looked 
to the schools for these persons. The 
task of education that had previously 
heen left to the care of missionaries, 
whose main endeavor was to convert 
people to their religion, was soon 
taken over by the colonial adminis- 
tration. The first contacts with the 
population were not easy; the Black 
defeated by 
military strength, took refuge in tra 


people, having been 
ditional institutions and retired within 
their own world. On the other hand, 
the state of technical underdevelop- 
ment was such that men had to exert 
considerable physical efforts in order 
to procure the bare necessities of life 
and asa consequence, it Was consid- 
ered that children had to contribute 
to family farm production as soon as 
they were able to do so. Thus, up to 
the end of World War I], wherever a 
new school was built in order to as- 
sert the presence of colonial power, 
the colonial administration had _ to 
compel people to send their children 
to school. For the village people 
this was but a further vexing interfer- 
ence on the part of the colonial 
power, and for a number of years 
local chiefs would send to the French 
schools only those children of the 
kc wer orders ot S¢ ciety W ho were 
unable to resist (such as the poor, 
former slaves, etc.). In no case were 
girls sent to school. Thus, in 1945, the 
proportion of children going to school 
out of the total number of children 
of school age hardly reached five per 
cent or six per cent in French West 
Africa. 

In addition to the problem of 
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school attendance, the whole orienta 
tion of education was a problem of 
cardinal importance for the coloniz 
ing power. From the beginning, there 
certainly appeared a contradiction on 
the part of the colonial power in its 
desire to ensure the implantation of 
French culture and, at the same time 
to bring out and to develop genuine 
What could be done? 
Should education tend to be a mere 
That 


have presented many advantages, no 


African values 


cultural assimilation? would 
doubt, for the colonizing power. In 
deed, it was felt that once African 


values had been discarded, they 
would soon have been forgotten and 
would no longer be taken up and 
used in support of an outbreak of 
nationalism. Yet this solution was not 
absolutely safe. The colonized peo 
ple, who would receive the Same 
education as the colonizing nation, 
would not easily accept differences in 
treatment, and this would create dif 
ficulties for the colonizing power. The 
\fricans in French West Africa were 
not really interested in this debate, 
they did not take part in it and re 
fused to do so. Thus, there were 
hesitations. Finally, the colonizing 
power chose a sort of restricted assim 
ilation which offered some elements 
of French culture to the Africans 
whose cultural inheritance was at the 
sume time depreciated on the grounds 
of adjustment. But one must acknowl- 
edge that the attitude of the coloniz- 
ing power was never quite so simple; 
it would be wrong to say that it was 
merely a desire to enforce the co- 
lonial rule or to debase the Africans. 


On the one hand, since people were 
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then very ignorant of the cultural in- 
heritance of Africa, they did not 
always realize what was genuinely 
valuable in it; on the other hand, it 
was a time when one spoke of “civili- 
zation” meaning European civiliza- 
tion, so that cultural assimilation was 
to a large extent an expression of 
generosity on the part of the coloniz- 
ing power. However that may be, the 
Africans who had been at school 
tended to turn their backs to their 
own country, either because of igno- 
rance, or, which is worse, they scorned 
traditional values which had been dis- 
figured. 

The problem of technical education 
was even more complex. This educa- 
tion suffered from a double restraint. 
The first is economic. In those coun- 
tries where economy was based on 
trade, and where no industrial de- 
velopment was considered, no system- 
atic development of technical edu- 
A few 


schools for apprentices were enough 


cation could be thought of. 


to meet the requirements of the few 
repairing and maintenance shops that 
existed in the country. The second 
restraint is much more deeply rooted. 
It appears, indeed, without the least 
possibility of a doubt, that traditional 
Africa, and particularly Sudanese 
Africa where society had been or 
dered in a very stiff hierarchy, was 
strongly prejudiced against all crafts 
which were left to the lower classes 
shoemakers, 


of society. Weavers, 


blacksmiths, jewelers belonged to 
castes of their own, occupying the 
lower ranks of society, in which the 
secrets of each craft were transmitted 


from father to son by the process of 
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initiation. This is nothing particular 
to Black Africa, since medieval Euro- 
pean society was divided between 
those who worked, those who fought 
and those who prayed; and those who 
fought could not engage in certain 
trades without losing their rank. In 
Africa, contempt never did touch all 
kinds of manual work, and agricul- 
tural work had always been consid- 
It was 
rather the colonial system, which by 


ered as noble employment. 


originally presenting the European 
man as a “chief” standing aloof from 
manual work, spread the idea that 
manual work in general was some- 
thing degrading. Moreover, there 
were facts which seemed to corrob- 
orate this idea, since the first ele- 
ments of a middle class, which were 
springing up among Africans, were 
composed only of people who did not 
work with their hands, such as civil 
servants, traders, etc. Being thus 
doubly hindered, technical education 
was practically nonexistent in French 
West Africa until World War II. 

But after this first and very long 
phase in the development of modern 
French West Africa, 
there came after World War II a new 


phase, corresponding on the political 


education in 


level to the period of the apprentice- 
ship of democracy, with the possibil- 
ity of free expression at all levels. 

As far as education is concerned, 
since there had been a general de- 
African 
values (which in the minds of some 


preciation of _ traditional 
people were doomed to complete dis- 
appearance ), one of the first demands 
was for a system of education which 
would be the exact counterpart of 
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The Lycée Savorgnan in Brazzaville 


that which existed in France. Almost 
complete satisfaction was given in 
the period which followed the end of 
the war. The Fond d'Investissement 
Economique et Social (or FIDES, i.e., 
Social 
Fund) supplied by France made a 
There 


was a considerable development in 


Economic and Investment 


very important contribution. 


primary education so that in 1954, 
240,000 children were going to school, 
representing 10 per cent of the total 
number of children of school age. 
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Lycées, Colléges Modernes and even 
Colléges Techniques were created.' 
Finally, in 1950, a university was born 
in Dakar when the Institut des Hau- 
tes Etudes de Dakar was created, 
which became a university, in the full 
meaning of the word, in 1957. 

But then, the African student who 
had been provided with a sound 
French education felt that he missed 
something in order to reach the full 
development of his personality, and 
he soon understood that he was miss- 
ing the genuine values of his cultural 
inheritance. He turned to what he 
had scorned for some time and tried 
to discover it again in a better way, 
though one must grant that this was 
done emotionally rather than ration- 
ally. The time had now come when 
the African elite itself was faced with 
the problem of education. 

In 1956, the experience of semi- 
self-government placed the responsi- 
bility for all that concerned local af- 
fairs on the elite of French West 
Africa. 


the necessities of 


Being thus confronted with 
reality, African 
governments tried first to solve the 
problem of poverty and misery. But 
how could this essential problem be 
solved without being linked with the 
problem of education? Poverty, in- 
deed, will not automatically vanish 
when the problem of economic equip- 
ment is solved. It will be necessary 


for the populations to adapt them- 


1 The difference between a Collége and 
a Lycée is one of administrative status, not 
of standards. The Colléges Techniques are 
technical schools, while in the two other 
types of schools there is no technical teach 
ing 
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selves to the techniques which will 
be offered to them in order that they 
may use these techniques for their 
social welfare. It is obvious that in 
the field of economic development, 
for instance, technical progress, by 
providing the substructure and new 
means of production, is favorable to 
mass production at a smaller labor 
cost. But in order that this mass 
production should be profitable to 
the welfare of society, the population 


must adhere to a whole system of 
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Facilities for higher education are developing rapidly in 
French West Africa. Shown here 


is the University of Dakar 


ideas which conditions an economy 
based on commercial exchanges, capi- 
In the 
field of social equipment, it is possi- 


talization, reinvestments, etc. 


ble technically to create this equip- 
ment ( hospitals, schools, etc.), but 
the latter may soon become a useless 
superstructure if the population is not 
On the whole, 


the economic and social development 


ready for the use of it 


of our underdeveloped countries ba- 
sically requires not only a modern 
equipment, but a thorough accept- 





ance and understanding on behalf of 
the population if this development is 
to be made for their benefit. This 
acceptance and understanding have 
been gradually obtained in nations 
having a long history behind them, 
but in our countries where the evolu- 
tion has to be made at a much faster 
speed, a systematic education will be 
the determining factor without which 
there can be no genuine social prog- 
ress. But there is the danger of being 
incapable of breaking away from the 
circle of these two factors condition- 
ing each other. How can education 
be developed as long as there does 
not exist an economic development 
such as to increase the income of the 
new African states in French West 
Africa? It is true that the FIDES 
still exists, but it has also been neces- 
sary to increase taxation. However, 
it is understood and accepted by all 
that education must be considered as 
one of the basic factors in general de- 
velopment. 

The whole problem of education 
must be reconsidered in order that it 
may answer the function which we 
have just assigned to it. 

First of all, as far as primary and 
secondary education are concerned, 
there are three dangers. 

The first danger lies in the very 
concept of basic education which is 
to be given here. In a country which 
is already sufficiently equipped, a 
primary and a secondary education 
may develop without attention to the 
problem of future employment and 
may be designed simply to give a 
general education of the type which 
was part of the accomplishments of 
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the eighteenth-century gentleman. In 
Africa, experience has proved that 
even the children who do not reach 
the level of secondary education, and 
their parents as well, consider that 
their education is sufficient to qualify 
them for something better than life in 
their native surrounding and manual 
work. At the present time in French 
West Africa, one cannot find peasants 
or workers who have passed the Cer- 
tificat d'Etudes primaires (i.e., the 
general examination at the end of 
primary education). Such is the rea- 
son why, owing to the recent develop- 
ment of primary education, so many 
14- or 15-year-old children are to be 
found going about towns, finding no 
employment as clerks and refusing all 
manual work. Thus, in our under- 
equipped countries, primary educa- 
tion must not be considered as the 
means of providing everybody with 
a minimum of culture, but essentially 
as the means of enabling the Africans 
to take part in the economic life and 
growth of the modern world as active 
members and of working toward 
their own social well-being. This re- 
quires a type of education which 
should be completed by vocational 
training adapted to the prospects of 
economic and_ social development 
and open to pupils who are not able 
to reach the higher level. 

The second danger is that of a 
more rapid development of secondary 
rather than of primary education. A 
harmonious development must be 
conceived as a sort of pyramidal 
construction with a very wide base. 
But since the war, secondary educa- 


tion has developed much more rapidly 
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Harmonious development of all 
phases of education is necessary 
in Africa. Above, students work- 
ing with ceramic art at the Ecole 
des Arts in Brazzaville; right, the 
College Emile Gentil, Bangui 
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than primary education. This is 
partly due to the fact that the in- 
vestments of the FIDES were more 
numerous in that field, and also to 
the fact that this type of develop- 
ment, being more spectacular, was 
considered as politically more profit- 
able by the local-elected assemblies. 
In Senegal, for instance, where in 
1959 the proportion of children going 
to school was hardly 25 per cent of 
the total children of 
school age, 500 millions of francs 
CFA were allowed in the budget for 
secondary education and only 650 
millions for primary education.’ If 
one adds to these the cost of technical 
education, one realizes that the gen- 
eral cost of 


number of 


education weighs so 
heavily on the budgets of the various 
states that it seems very difficult to 
make a much greater effort without 
seriously endangering the develop- 
ment of the other sectors. This cost 
represents between 14 per cent to 
20 per cent of the budgets of Senegal, 
the Ivory Coast and French Guinea; 
over 20 per cent of the budgets of 
Dahomey and French Sudan; while 
it represents only 8 per cent or 9 per 
cent of the budget of France (which 
is a country where all children al- 
ready go to school and where there 
are 17 state universities and many 
Grandes Ecoles.) The danger is that 
if secondary and primary education 
continue to grow according to the 
same proportion that we now have 
between the two, we shall finally 
have a structure not in the shape of 


2 This represents approximately $2,000,- 
000 and $2,600,000. 
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a pyramid but of a column. This 
situation will lead to the domination 
of completely uneducated masses by 
a highly educated minority, which— 
and this is even more serious—would 
form a sort of caste, since those who 
would have been educated 
possess 


would 
educating their 
children to a far greater extent than 
the others. 


means of 


Speaking of this problem of 
whether the base of the pyramid 
should be wider, one must mention 
the debate which has been going on 
for some years concerning the prob- 
lem of whether one must prefer an 
education of a high standard, but in- 
evitably appealing only to a restricted 
number, or a mass education, taking 
less time, but of course less thorough. 
It seems that the second solution has 
been adopted in many English-speak- 
ing African states where primary 
education is often given in the local 
native language spoken by the greater 
French Black Africa, 


owing probably to the previous policy 


number. In 


of semi-assimilation, this solution did 
not appeal to anyone, not even to 
local elites. On the whole, people 
seem to prefer a solution which is 
halfway between the two, and which, 
besides the usual type of education 
adapted to young children, tends to 
develop a popular education which 
is meant rather for adults. 

But one must admit that this popu 
lar education is not yet clearly de- 


fined. 


much constitute a complete and sys 


It seems that it must not so 


tematic course of education, but en- 
able the uneducated portion of the 
nation to take part in the effort of 
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modernization. It must, of course, 
fight against illiteracy, but its main 
object must be to explain, in the 
native tongues if necessary, all that 
can help to improve the conditions 
of life: adoption of modern means of 
production, transformation of dwell- 
ings, improvement of family hygiene, 
etc. The debate has not yet ended. 

The third danger is the tendency 
to give satisfaction to the demands 
of towns before the country in matters 
of schools. 

Already the secondary schools and 
advanced primary schools are in the 
towns. Moreover, the towns have a 
greater number of primary schools 
than the country. This is explained 
by what we said previously. Those 
who are already educated or who 
have experienced that education is 
valuable—in other words, the town 
people—insist so much on having 
schools that they are given satisfaction 
before all others by the representative 
assemblies, all the more since their 
political influence is often important. 

The most striking instance is that 
of the Cap Vert region, which repre- 
sents approximately one-third of the 
whole budget devoted to education 
in Senegal, whereas its population is 
only one-seventh of the whole popu- 
lation of Senegal. Such a policy will 
clearly increase the lack of balance 
already very alarming between the 
towns and the country. 

But besides primary and secondary 
education, technical education has 
made considerable progress in the 
past few years. A huge Lycée Tech- 
nique in Dakar, a Collége Technique 
in each of the capitals of most states, 
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(St. Louis, Conakry, Abidjan, etc. ) 
and numerous centers for apprentices 
were created thanks to the FIDES. 
However, we must say that these 
foundations were of a more spectacu- 
lar nature than planned to meet the 
necessities of economic development. 
Hence, these schools have been 
through some difficult years, for when 
their pupils had finished their school- 
ing, they had great difficulties in find- 
ing employment. It was necessary 
for France to use more or less direct 
pressure in order to oblige all sectors 
of economic and social life to “Afri- 
canize” their staffs and thus enable the 
technical schools to develop freely. 
Today, the departments preparing for 
schools of engineering have a_ suffi- 
cient number of pupils and the com- 
mercial and industrial departments 
include on their boards representa- 
tives of the chambers of commerce. 
But we are now in a particularly easy 
period which may be somewhat arti- 
ficial and may last only as long as is 
necessary for the “Africanization” of 
staffs. If we do not want to suffer 
again from the same shortcomings as 
we previously did, it will be abso- 
lutely necessary to link technical edu- 
cation to social and economic plan- 
ning. 

The governments of the states of 
French West Africa, which have now 
become self-governing, (there is even 
one, the Republic of Guinea, which 
has become independent) have not 
yet clearly stated their positions con- 
cerning all these problems of primary, 
secondary and technical education. 
Moreover, they all seem to be un- 


interested in the problem _ of 


ut 
Jt 





university education, which they 
willingly leave in the care of France, 
although Senegal and the Ivory Coast 
are competing for leadership, which 
seems to lead to the establishment of 
another university in the Ivory Coast 
in Abidjan. 

However, many problems are 
raised by the question of the uni- 
versity. For instance, it has been a 
debate of longstanding regarding the 
University of Dakar as to whether it 


will have exactly the same character 
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The Centre d’Etudes Supérieures in Brazzaville 


















istics as all the other universities in 
France; that is, whether it will be 
merely the eighteenth university in a 
uniform series of universities, which 
apart from a few small adjustments, 


Much 


has been said of a great tropical uni 


are perfectly interchangeable. 


versity having many institutes special 
izing in African studies. But on this 
African 


point, the students, who 


feared that such a development 
would be an indirect way of lowering 


the standards of their university, 
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have been so critical and even hostile 
to the project that it was discouraged. 
Above all, what they want is a teach 
ing staff whose competence will be 
guaranteed by the French Ministry of 
Education, though this will neces- 
sarily debar from their university all 
specialists who do not belong to the 
official staff of 


One of the consequences of 


French universities. 
their 
attitude is that it renders much more 
difficult an “Africanization” of the 
staff of their university. At present, a 
number of professorships for African 
studies are being considered by the 
French university authorities, but 
little has yet been done, so that for 
the time being the University of 
Dakar has little that makes it different 
from that of Toulouse or Nancy 
Another 


seems to be settled, was raised by the 


problem, which today 


coexistence of black and_ white 
students. Rather unexpectedly the 
difficulties were created by the 


African versus the European students. 


This cannot be understood unless 
one realizes the situation in French 
Black Africa as it existed at the time 
the University was created. It was 
not a reverse racial prejudice on the 
part of the African students, but the 
expression of their growing nation- 
alistic feeling in the  anti-colonial 
struggle which was taking place in 
which created a 


conflict inside the Cite 


the country and 
Universitaire 
(i.e., the halls of residence for the 
students) between black and white 
students. Since the political reform 
which granted a large share of self 
government, and even more now that 


full self-government has been granted, 
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the struggle has ceased completely. 
In spite of all these problems the 
Dakar 


center of cultural development which 


University of is already a 
trains greater and greater numbers of 
the men and women who will carry 
our country to its future. 

We see that French Black Africa, 
after having resisted for a long time 
and then wavered in its choice, is 
now resolutely marching toward the 
conquest of science through the 
establishment of a modern system of 
education. Though we did not re- 
nounce some of our native languages, 
we have unanimously accepted the 
means of 


French language as a 


communicating between ourselves 


and of opening ourselves to the 


world. However, we are all aware 
that our neighbors who choose the 
English language as their own, may 
be tomorrow our partners in what 
will be the United States of Africa 
and we welcomed the fact that 
English has recently become a com- 
pulsory subject in our secondary 
schools 

But the rush of new pupils to our 
schools is still hindered by the weak- 
ness of our financial resources, owing 
to an inadequate economic develop- 
ment. And yet modern education is 
the essential factor without which no 
economic and social development can 
be made 

We are thus in a vicious circle 
from which our young states cannot 
break without foreign aid. France 
helps us with the FIDES but we need 
ten or 20 times as much in order to 
give our economy the impulse that 


will make it self-developing. 
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NEWS and NOTES 


GRADUATE STUDY IN FRANCE 


Eastern Michigan University will 
offer a unique opportunity to quali- 
fied graduate students and teachers 
of French for study in France to ob- 
tain an American Master of Arts in 
French. This newly established grad- 
uate program, to be inaugurated in 
1961, is the first to offer an American 
degree administered and conferred 
by an American university for grad- 
uate study abroad. 

The program will consist of a 196] 
summer session at Eastern Michigan 
University and nine months of study 
at the University of Aix-Marseille, 
Aix-en-Provence, France, during 1961- 
62. 

At least half of the degree require- 
ments will be in the field of language 
study. Program participants will take 
their final 
Eastern 


course examinations at 
Michigan University. The 
program will be coordinated by Dr. 
J. Henry Owens, Head of the De- 
partment of Foreign Languages at 
Eastern Michigan University. 
Further intormation may be ob- 
tained by writing to James H. Glas- 
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Studies, 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsi- 


Dean of Graduate 


gow, 


lanti, Michigan. 


AIESEC RECEIVES $10,000 GRANT 


AIESEC, the largest student- 
administered exchange 
the USS., 
profit corporation. It has received its 
first grant, totaling $10,000, from the 
Richardson Foundation of the Vick 
Chemical Company which has prom- 
ised another $10,000 if the students 
raise $7,500 by December 1 and 
another $7,500 by April 1, 1961. 

An affiliate of the 
Internationale des Etudiants en Sci- 


program in 
is now established as a non- 


Association 


ences Economiques et Commerciales, 
AIESEC conducts a student-operated 
exchange program of economics and 
business students throughout the 
world. One hundred and forty-four 
universities in 24 countries partici- 
pate in this program, which provides 
business and economics students with 
training opportunities in business cor- 
porations. The training opportunities 
generally occur during the summer. 
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AIESEC ex- 
change program, “AIESEC: Interna- 


An article on the 


tional Student Exchange in Business”, 
was presented in the November 1959 
News Bulletin. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
FELLOWSHIPS 


The Association of American Col- 
leges has published a fourth edition 
of Fellowships in the Arts and Sci- 
ences, a 149-page book listing fellow- 
ships available for 1961-62 for pre- 
doctoral and post-doctoral study in 
the arts and sciences. Information is 
included for the fellowship applicant 
on applying for awards, evaluating 
the stipend, tax rules and sources of 
additional financial assistance. <A 
chapter on summer study fellowships 
for the pre-doctoral degree and a 
section on student loans are also in- 
cluded. Fellowships in the Arts and 
Sciences may be purchased for $3.00 
from the Publications Division, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


HANDBOOK OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
CLUBS 


The Association of International 
Relations Clubs has published a 
Handbook for International Relations 
Clubs designed to share organiza- 
tional and program ideas and sources 
of information with international re 
lations clubs and other world affairs 
groups. This 24-page manual con- 


tains sections on the history of the 
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Association, procedure for the organi- 
zation of an international relations 
club, programs on world affairs and 
a guide to conference planning. The 
Handbook also includes lists of sug- 
gested sources for speakers, organi- 
zations connected with world affairs, 
sources for films on _ international 
topics and information on overseas 
employment. The Handbook may be 
purchased for $1.00 per copy from 
the Association of International Re- 
lations Clubs, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


A COMPARATIVE SURVEY OF 
YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


Unesco has published a 63-page 
study of youth movements and asso- 
ciations entitled New Trends in Youth 
includes 


Organizations. The study 


sections on contemporary youth in 
society; the origin, aims and evolution 
of youth movements and associations; 
membership; the 


vouth movement 


evolution of youth programs and 
methods; administrators and leaders 
ot youth 


associations; changes in 


structure; relations between youth 
associations and public authorities, 
and plans and prospects for youth 
movements. New Trends in Youth 
Organizations may be purchased for 
$1.00 a copy from Unesco, place de 
Fontenoy, Paris 7e, France. 
LEGAL PROTECTION 
FOR THE ARTS 


Domestic and foreign copyright 
protection for a creative work is dis- 
cussed and illustrated in a 367-page 


book, entitled Legal Protection of 
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Literature, Art and Music, by Dr. 
Stanley Rothenberg. It contains a 
foreword by Abel Green, Editor of 
Variety, and selections of representa- 
tive commercial agreements, illustra- 
tive copyright registration forms, 
international conventions, rules and 
regulations and the Copyright Act. 
Dr. Rothenberg is the author of a 
letter to the editor on United States 
and foreign copyright law which ap- 
peared in last month’s issue of the 
News Bulletin. 

Legal Protection of Literature, Art 
and Music is published by the Clark 
Boardman Company, Ltd., 11 Park 
Place, New York 7, New York, and 
may be purchased for $10.00 a copy. 


TWO INTERNATIONAL 
FICTION AWARDS 


Grove Press, Inc., has announced 
two international fiction prizes to be 
awarded for the first time on May 1, 
1961, and each year thereafter. 

One prize, the Prix Formentor, will 
be awarded for the best unpublished 
manuscript, with world rights, sub- 
mitted by any one of the six partici- 
pating 
the prize in Mallorca, Spain. The 
six publishers are Librairie Gallimard 
of France, Giulio Einaudi Editori 
of Italy, Ernst Rowohlt Verlag of 
Germany, Weidenfeld & Nicholson 
Ltd. of Britain, Editorial Seix & Bar- 
ral of Spain and Grove Press Inc. of 
the U.S.A. 

The recipient of the Prix Formentor 
will be chosen, not later than April 


publishers who established 


at a meeting of the six participating 


publishers. The winning author will 
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receive a guaranteed minimum ad- 
vance of $10,000 against royalties, 
and the selected manuscript will be 
published simultaneously in the parti- 
cipating countries. The prize-winning 
manuscript will also be available 
for publication in non-participating 
countries. 

The International Publishers’ Prize, 
worth $10,000, which is the second 
award established at the Mallorca 
conference, will be awarded to the 
best fiction work by a living author, 
whether published or unpublished. 
Entries will not be restricted to 
any nationality or language, and 
manuscripts may be submitted by all 
publishers. National committees, com- 
posed of authors, critics and editors, 
will be set up in the six conference- 
participating countries. Each com- 
mittee will submit a list of the best 
works in each language for nomina- 
tion for the award. Entries will be 
judged by criteria such as the extent 
to which they revitalize their literary 
genre in inspiration, form and con- 
tent, and the effect they might have 
on the further development of their 
national literature. 

The aims of the International Pub- 
lishers’ Prize are to recognize the 
exceptional merit of the selected work 
and to provide the largest possible 
international audience for the award 


winner and its author. 


OPENINGS ABROAD 


Information on the following open- 
ings may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gor- 
don Square, London, W.C.1, England 
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Phe John Curtin School of Medical 
Research of the Australian National 
University, Canberra, invites applica- 
tions tor a research fellowship in 
the department of Medical Chemistry. 
The appointee will work on prob- 
lems in the pyrimidines, pteridines or 
other hetero-aromatic series. Salary 
range is from £A 1,437 to LA 2,152 
a year. The appointment will be for 
three years, with possible extension 
to five vears. Duties will commence 
in 196] 
will be paid and 


Reasonable travel expenses 
assistance with 
housing provided. Applications close 
on November 30, 1960. 

The University of New England, 
Armidale, New South Wales, invites 
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Page 18 
Stanford University 
32-45—Office of Reports, The Ford 


Foundation 


application for the post of Associate 
Professor of Statistics in the faculty 
of Agricultural Economics. The ap- 
pointee will teach statistics to under- 
graduate and graduate students in 
the faculty of Agricultural Economics 
and to some economics students in 
the faculty of Arts. He will be 
assisted by a 


lecturer or senior 


lecturer. Experience in economic 


statistics is desired. Salary _ is 
£ A 3,300 a year, plus a cost of living 
fA 13 a year. 


Travel and removal expenses, assist- 


allowance, at present 


ance in buying or building a house 
and travel grants for study leave are 
provided. Applications close on No 
vember 11, 1960 
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The INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION is a non 
profit agency which initiates and administers exchange of persons pro- 
grams between the United States and 86 countries. Approximately 
6,000 students, teachers, technicians and specialists study or train in a 
country other than their own each year through its programs. 

Founded in 1919, the Institute is a private, tax-exempt corporation. 
It depends upon foundations, corporations, educational institutions 
and individuals to support its work. 


Gifts and bequests from friends of the IIE may be made 
in the following manner: 

“I give (or bequeath) to the INSTITUTE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, INC., a New York corporation 
having its headquarters in the City, County and State of 
New York, the sum of $ , to be used for its general 
corporate purposes.” 


If desired, a gift or bequest may be made limiting its use 
to the income thereof, in which case it will be added to the 
“general endowment funds” of the Institute. Similarly, gifts 
or bequests may be made “in memory of 

’ which phrase should follow the 
amount of the gift or bequest. 


Gifts and bequests for a particular use or purpose, such 
as international scholarships, are also needed and welcome 


Further information about gifts and bequests may be obtained from 
the President of the Institute, Kenneth Holland, or from the Chair 
man of the Committee on Bequests of the Board of Trustees, Stephen 
P. Duggan, Jr., at 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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